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Text of Decision 
Against Dictating 
Number of Agents 


Washington Supreme Court Says 
Agent’s Contract With Com- 
pany Doesn’t Affect Public 


ILLEGAL TO BE “SIDE LINER” 


If Agent Be Qualified He Cannot 
Be Legally Barred From 
Obtaining His License 
UNbDERWRITER has ob- 
tained the text of the important decision 
of the Supreme Court of the state of 
Washington in the matter of the action 
of the Northwestern National of Milwau- 
kee against Insurance Commissioner Fish- 
back of that state, brought to test the 
constitutionality of an act of the last ses- 
sion of the legislature of Washington, at- 
tempting to prevent the appointment of 
more than one agent in any city of that 
state having a population of 50,000 or less, 
or more than two agents in cities in excess 

of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The decision was in favor of the North- 
western National (the president of which 
is Alfred F. James), and it was filed on 
August 7th. This is the text: 


THE EASTERN 


The Decision 


The legislature in 1923 amended the in- 
surance code by chapter 26 of the session 
laws, 1923, which provides that no insur- 
ance company writing fire or automobile 
insurance, shall have more than one agent 
in any city of this state having a population 
of 50,000 or less, or more than two agents 
in cities of over 50,000 inhabitants, and 
other parts of the insurance code provides 
that the insurance commissioner shall issue 
a license to insurance agents, which li- 
censes shall be revoked in the event that 
agent conducts his business in a dishonest 
manner or misrepresents the policies of 
other agents or is guilty of conduct in- 
jurious to the public or those dealing with 
him. This action is to determine the con 
stitutionality of that portion of the act of 
1923 which prohibits more than one agent 
of any company in any city having 50,000 
or less people or more than two agents in 
any city of over that population, it being 
the claim of the appellant that the act is 
in conflict with section 5, article 12 of 
the state constitution and the fifth amend- 
ment and section 1 of the fourteenth 
amendment of the constitution of the 
United States. 


The Facts In the Case 


The facts are, that the Northwestern 
National Insurance Company is a fire in- 
surance company organized under the laws 
of the state of Wisconsin, which for many 
years has been authorized under the laws 
of this state and the permits of the state 
insurance commission to write policies of 
fire insurance in the state of Washington. 
The appellant, Van Rk. Ferrell, has for 
sixteen years been engaged in the insurance 
business in the city of Tacoma, which is 
a city of over 50,000 population, as agent 

(Continued on page 30) 
























Absolute security. 





PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
of successful business operation. 
Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, 





142 years 
World-wide interests. 








Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 














EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
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Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 


Bute 3 Home Office Building 


























in Des Moines 


o 144 With increased facilities, it is now 
: better prepared than ever before 
a to render service to its policyhold- 
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ers, agents and friends. 




















‘“‘We Are Met on the Broad Pathway 
of Good Faith and Good Will”’ 


Stands at the top of the editorial column in our News Letter. 


===) 
William 


Penn uttered it when making his famous treaty with the Indians—a treaty 


never broken. 


In its spirit Home Office and Field of the Penn Mutuat work in fraternal 


unison and reciprocal loyalty. 


Moreover, in that spirit the Penn Muruat deals with its policyholders and 


their beneficiaries. “Technicality” 


was never in its dictionary. 


Places in our Field for capable men and women who desire to represent life 


insurance at gts best. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














Treasury At Work 
On Plan Making 
Tax Returns Public 


New York “Times” Calls New Pub- 
licity Provision of Law “Peep- 
ing Tom” Legislation 


BIG THING FOR AGENTS 


Will Be Able to Get Accurate 
Financial Estimate of 
Entire Community 


The fact that Federal Income 
turns are to be made public some time 
next year was the subject of a four-column 
story in the New York “Times” 
day, under the 


Tax re- 


on Sun- 
caption: “New ‘Peeping 
Tom’ Law Worries the Taxpayer.” 
the standpoint of the insurance 


From 
agent the 
fact that Federal Income returns are no 
longer to be secret is a matter of first 
importance, as it will give the agents a 
close-up on the individual earning power 
of the community. 

Of course, when the law was up for 
final consideration, the “Peeping Tom” 
generally discussed, 
but many did not believe that the pub- 
licity would be carried through, but ac- 
cording to the “Times,” the Treasury De- 
partment is now working out rules and 
regulations for applying the publicity pro- 
vision. 

Some of the points brought out in the 
story published Sunday are these: 

The amount of tax paid will be as much 
a matter of public record as the assess- 
ment of a piece of property or the decision 
of a court. The difference is that here- 
tofore a man’s income has been assumed 
to be a very personal and intimate thing, 
to be disclosed to the tax collector in con- 
fidence, and only for purposes of aiding in 
determination of the proper tax due and in 
evasion of the tax responsibility. Now 
the amount of tax paid is to be open to the 
world, and the amount of tax will be a 
good average indication of the amount of 
income. It is the new law of the land. 

The lists will be posted along in April 
or May of next year, according to present 
plans. They will show tax payable on in- 
comes for this year, 1924, on returns to 
be filed on or before March 15, 1925. 

The law says: “The commissioner (this 
means district collectors of internal rev- 
enue also) shall as soon as practicable in 
each year cause to be prepared and made 
available to public inspection, in such man- 
ner as he may determine, in the office of 
the collector in each internal revenue dis- 
trict and in such other places as he may 
determine, lists containing the name and 
the post office address of each person mak- 
ing an income. tax return in such district, 
together with the amount of tax paid by 
such person.” 

This applies to individual 
and corporations. 


pre Vision was quite 


s, partnerships 


Posting the Names 


The posting of names is to be done “as 
soon as practicable.” This element of time 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Buffalo School - 

Set a Fast Pace 
NOW HOLDS SEVERAL RECORDS 
Joseph F. Nash President Buffalo Un- 


derwriters One of Chief Factors In 


School’s Success. 


summer school of life insurance 
salesmanship held at the University of Buf- 
falo, under the direction of Griffin M. 
Lovelace, was one of the most successful 
summer sessions ever held, in the opinion 
of Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent of 
the Travelers in New York who spoke 


The 





JOSEPH F. 


NASH 


at the commencement exercises of the 
school in his capacity of first regional vice- 
president of the Alumni Association of 


Approved Life Insurance Schools. In 
awakening enthusiasm and a. better ap- 
preciation of life insurance service and 


raising the plane of competitive practice, 
it probably sets a record for results 
achieved in the brief period of a summer 
session, in Mr. Bookstaver’s opinion. 

One of the chief reasons for the re- 
markable success of the Buffalo school, 
which now holds the record for the number 
of graduates in a single summer session, 
is the enthusiasm and energy put into the 
plan to have the school by Joseph F. Nash, 
president of the Buffalo Life Underwriters, 
Inc., who is an agent of the State Mutual 
Life. Mr. Nash has had a remarkable 
life insurance career, although he has been 
in the business only five years. He had 





ALUMNI ASSOCIATION GROWS 


Graduates of Approved Salesmanship 
Schools Members of National Body 
Now Number 1,000 


The Alumni Association of Approved 
Life Insurance Schools, started a couple of 
years ago to promote the idea of thorough 
vocational training for life insurance men 
and women and to raise the general plane 
of life insurance practice and education, 
now has 1,000 members, which is regarded 
by the officers of the association as a dis- 
tinct achievement. 

This figure was crossed when the asso- 
ciation enrolled 81 members from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo school last week. This 
membership puts the association in a posi- 
tion to go ahead vigorously with its pro- 
gram for general education in scientific 
life insurance salesmanship for the agents 
of the country. George H. Doggett. of 
Boston, representative of the New Eng- 
land Mutual, is president of the associa- 
tion, and Joseph D. Bookstaver, general 
agent of the Travelers in New York, is 
first regional vice-president. 





been in the wholesale millinery business in 
Buffalo for a number of years and was 
successful, but about five years ago he be- 
came interested in life insurance and since 
then has represented the State Mutual Life. 

From the beginning he was a factor in 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters and was 
secretary and vice-president before being 
elected president this year. Mr. Nash is 
prominent in many civic activities, among 
them the Buffalo Athletic Club and the 
Park Club. 

Another record the Buffalo school set 
for which Mr. Nash is largely responsible 
is that there were more general agents in 
the class than have ever attended any life 
insurance course before, more, in fact, than 
have attended all of the New York Uni- 
versity courses altogether. 

One of Prof. Lovelace’s assistants on 
the faculty who earned the thanks of all 
was George H. Daggett, of Boston, repre- 
sentative of the New England Mutual 
Life, who sacrificed his hobby of attending 
the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters this year 
to teach at Buffalo, 

At the commencement exercises and din- 
ner held at the Buffalo Athletic Club, at 
which Joseph I’. Nash presided, there was 
presented to the faculty composed of 
Messrs. Lovelace, Bragg, King and Dog- 
gett, a memorial signed by all the mem- 
bers of the class. 

The class was made a permz wnent organ- 
ization with the election of the following 
officers : 

President, Harvey Weeks, Provident 
Mutual; Vice-President, Howard A. Vidal, 
National Life of Vermont; Secretary, Fred 
N. Tornow, Northwestern Mutual; Treas- 
urer, Norman J. Erb, Travelers. 


WRITES ANNUITIES 


Fidelity numa Association of 


Wheeling, W. Va., Has $4,3000,000 on 
Deposit With State 


The Fidelity Investment Association of 
Wheeling, W. Va., which was organized 
under the laws of that state and authorized 
to write annuity contracts, has $5,500,900 
of assets and has on deposit with the State 
Insurance Department approved securities 
of more than $4,300,000. The reserve 
tables of this association were compiled 
by Fackler & Fackler, "New York actu- 
aries. 

The West Virginia law requires such 
a company to deposit with the insurance 
commissioner securities equal to 100% of 
its outstanding liabilities on all contracts. 
That does not mean the face value, but the 
insurance surrender value. 

Prominent bankers in the state are on the 
board of directors. 


SUMMER SCHOOL RECORD 


The final check-up showed that the Buf- 
falo insurance school, in charge of Griffin 
M. Lovelace of New York University, 
broke all records for summer schools in 
amount of business written by the class. 


Buffalo’s total was $3,310,000. 


Predicts Non-Medical 
Writing in U. S. 


LAWS ARE CHIEF OBSTACLE 





Success With Small Policies Without 
Physical Examination in Canada 
and Other Countries 





The fact that all the Canadian compa- 
nies are now writing life insurance with- 
out medical examination, at ages under 
forty-five and for amounts not exceeding 
$2,000, not only throughout Canada, but 
are’ introducing the plan into the United 
States through those of their number which 
are operating on this side of the border, 
has started speculation as to whether the 
practice is one which will be taken up by 
the American .companies. One company 
official, who is a keen observer of all things 
affecting the life 


development of insur- 


ance, in answer to.an inquiry from THe 
Eastern UNDERWRITER, predicts that the 
plan will come into ultimate use in the 


United States, though he points out the 
obstacles which must first be overcome. 
Chiet of these he deems to be the habit 
of mind among company officials, devel- 
oped by a uniform practice of running back 
to the inception of life insurance, which 
leads them to believe that the poor risks 
can be segregated from the good risks 
only through the assistance of the physi- 
cian. Naturally nothing will be done by 
the medical departments of the companies 
to weaken this view. It could not fairly 
be expected, by anyone familiar with hu- 
man nature, that physicians, loyal to their 
profession and at least adequately impressed 
with the value of the medical: practitioner 
in the scheme of things, should be enthu- 
siastic over the thought that the doctor can 
be discarded even in part, and that life 
insurance selection should be undertaken 
without the assistance of the members of 
their own profession. 

It seems inevitable, however, that the 
practices of companies in other countries, 
in not requiring examination in the smaller 
cases, will lead some forward looking 
American companies to follow their ex- 
ample, and when that is done, then it will 
not be the habit of mind of company offi- 
cials or the opinions or preferences of 
medical officers, which will settle the ques- 
tion of whether insurance without exami- 
nation will become a commonplace in the 
United States, but the cold fact of whether 
the actual experience of the companies 
using the plan will justify its adoption. 
Once the facts are disclosed, the question 
will be one on which the company manage- 
ments must determine the course to be 
pursued, and if it be clearly demonstrated 
that the smaller cases can be successfully 
underwritten without examination, that 
practice will be generally adopted. 


Two Reasons For Adoption 


Two arguments for it should not be 
overlooked. The first is that it would un- 








in the field is one 


Women 
Risk 





Our field men have 


OUR PLATFORM 


The platform we present to the public 
of service. 
Contract direct 
Co-operation in 
Policies issued 
Standard policies down to age 10. 
accepted on same 
acceptance 
on men engaged in hazardous occupations. 
Prompt payment of claims. 


found that these liberal service principles have made 


and to our “Standard Bearers” 
Its planks are 

with the Company. 

working out field problems. 

with dispatch. 


basis as men. 
on sub-standard lives and 


it pay to 











Lincoln Life Building 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















doubtedie:t lead to a anes increase in the 
volume of business written on $1,000 and 
$2,000 policies, among people of modest 
means. The elimination of what to many . 
is either the ordeal or inconvenience (as 
in agricultural sections) of going before 
the doctor, will materially increase the 
volume of insurance outstanding on_poli- 
cies of small amount (which are those on 
which the mortality is most satisfactory). 
This will be of advantage to the com- 
panies, not only in increasing their volume 
in force, but in making it easier for them 
to procure and hold their agents. 

The second point is that the companies 
will find the plan works successfully if 
they limit it to small cases, written by 
their regular agents; for they will have a 
good sized extra premium to cover any few 
substandard cases which under this method 
might get on their books. There are com- 
panies in America which are today writ- 
ing as many as 10,000 policies per annum 
of $1,000 each. The medical cost probably 
averages $5 a case or $50,000. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars is a good sized extra single 
premium to take care of any slight differ- 
ence between medical and non-medical 
selection. 

One thing which will hamper the spread 
of the non-medical plan in the United 
States is the statutory situation. When 
life insurance was young in this country 
there was fear (long since proven ground- 
less) of speculation in human life for in- 
surance purposes and a number of states 
passed laws that policies should not be 
issued without medical examination of the 
applicant. Thus no man could be insured 
without his knowledge. Of our forty- 
eight states but eleven have such laws. 
If they are unnecessary in thirty-seven 
states they are of no value in the other 
eleven, but so long as they stand on the 
statute books, in those states at least the 
non-medical plan cannot be followed. 

Tt has already been abandoned so far as 
group insurance is concerned; and if 
thoughtful consideration is given the mat- 
ter the statutes referred to in the eleven 
states in question will doubtless be 
amended in the end to permit insurance 
without examination if the companies find 
the plan practicable. A requirement which 
the companies do not find necessary and 
which adds to the cost of the insurance, 
will hardly be insisted on permanently by 
these states. The states which now require 
examination are Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Towa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma and 
Washington. 


SUN LIFE MEN 1 IN ENGLAND 


Include Vice-President A. B. Wood, 
Manager of Agencies J. C. Tory 
and W. A. Higinbotham 


Several officers of the Sun Life of 
Canada are on a visit to the branch office 
in England. They include A. B. Wood, 
vice-president and actuary; the Hon J. 
C. Tory, general manager of agencies, 
and W. A. Higinbotham, superintendent 
of agencies. Mr. Higinbotham has been 
visiting the company’s branches in the 
Far East and arrived in London via the 
Suez Canal. This is not the first time 
that he has circled the Globe. 

Mr. Wood, by the way, is president of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 





RESERVE LOAN FIGURES 


Indianapolis Company in Semi-Annual 
Statement Shows Substantial Gains 
In Condition 


The Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis, 
one of the first companies to issue a state- 
ment of its financial and business condition 
for the six months of this year, shows very 
substantial gains over its statement at the 
close of last year. 

At the end of June the company had 
insurance in force amounting to $58,915,- 
246, which was a gain in 1924 of $2,350,709. 
The company’s assets totaled at the end 
of the six months $7,434,528, making a 
gain so far this year of $347,632. There 
was a gain in surplus amounting to $100, 
656, making that item $651,903. 
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Managers Glad to See 3 
Engelsman With N.Y.U. 


LED LANE AGENCY AT AGE OF 23 


In 1923 Wrote 160 Applications For $1,- 
000,000 of Insurance; Once Saw 49 
Men Without Selling 


General agents of insurance companies 
in New York City were pleased with the 
announcement last week that Ralph G. 
Engelsman had been made assistant to 
Griffin M. Lovelace in charge of the Life 
Insurance School of New York University, 
succeeding J. E. Bragg. 

Although Mr. Engelsman is only twenty 
six years old, he has attracted attention 
for several years and showed his mettle 
by leading the Louis Lane agency of the 
Equitable Life at the age of twenty-two. 
In fact, he has led this agency far three 
years. 

A New York City boy, graduated from 
the Townsend Harris Hall, he attended 
several other schools. ver since entering 
business he has been interested in the edu- 
cational end, becoming a convert to the 
idea while attending the Equitable’s course 
under George Van Arsdale. He has been 
able to combine the selling and educational 
ends successfully, as demonstrated by a 
million dollar production in 1923 with 
100 cases. He is the youngest man who 
has addressed the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York in some time, his 
talk at the spring meeting this year having 
gone over big. 

Persistent Canvasser 


Mr. Engelsman is a firm believer in an 
agent being a well-rounded individual, hav- 
ing a lot of hobbies instead of just one, 
as it is easy for such an agent to establish 
contact. 

With the enthusiasm of youth, he has 
coupled the knowledge that an older man 
has that the best way to sell insurance is 
to see people, and he actually did see fifty- 
six prospects in a single day. The first 
forty-nine turned him down flatly. The 
fiftieth, however, took out a $2,000 policy, 
and the fifty-first one for $8,000. 

In explaining his methods before the 
Life Underwriters’ Association, Mr. En- 
gelsman said he never argued with a pros- 
pect. Argument gets you in conflict. with 
your prospect and never gets his signature 
on the dotted line. He told an espe- 
cially “pat” story of an argument between 
a lad and his sweetheart. It ended when 
they both fell in a lake. “And you will 
fall in the lake, too, if you argue,” said 
Mr. Engelsman. He stated that he gets 
around arguments like this: “Maybe 
you're right about that, but let’s look at 
it from the other side.” 

Mr. Engelsman believes there are few 
who go back to see the assured after they 
have been written. The idea of birthday 
cards is a good one, for although the as- 
sured realizes that it is for business pur- 
poses, he likes to be remembered on_ his 
birthday just the same. 


Remembers Old Policyholders 


This agent writes his policyholders of 
five years back, pointing out how much 
money they have saved through their in- 
surance and telling them some interesting 
facts about the possibilities of the policies 
they carry. He ends his letters with per- 
sonal good wishes for their continued hap- 
piness and success and finds this idea, as 
he puts it, a “six-cylinder one that had 
brought in much additional insurance.” 

To demonstrate the efficacy of his 
methods, Mr. Engelsman pointed out that 
from 60 to 75% of his sales are to his 
old policyholders. He increased one young 
business man in five years from $2,000 to 
$63,000 by such personal service ideas as 
he has enumerated, winning the man’s good 
will and selling him more insurance as the 
latter won increased business success. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. En- 
gelsman elaborated on the above ideas in 
telling of specific sales, but during his 
entire talk kept driving home the idea that 
“he who serves best profits most.” 














ACCIDENT. 








A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 
A $5,000 Policy in the 


-UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case of death from any 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 
from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 
result of accidental injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 

















LUTHER LUNCHEON GUEST 

K. A. Luther, head of the agency divi- 
sion of the Aetna Life, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given to him in the 
Drug & Chemical Club on _ Friday 
of last week. Among those attending 
the luncheon were Frank H. Davis, head 
of the agency division of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and L. Seton 
Lindsay, head of the agency division of 
the New York Life. 


M. N. FISHER RESIGNS 
M. N. Fisher has resigned as examiner 
and statistician for the Virginia indus- 
trial commission and has accepted a more 
remunerative position with the income tax 
department of the Treasury. 


SERMON OUT OF BRICKS 
Kdward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, who 
is always seeing opportunities for ex- 
tending effort in production, called atten- 
tion of Equitable men this week to the 
fact that there are 4,000,000 bricks in the 
new Equitable Building in Seventh Ave- 
nue and the Society has a million policy- 
holders. “We ought to have a policy- 
holder for every brick,” he said. 
A PRACTICAL IDEA 
Agent Raymond D. Trautman, who is 
finishing his last year in the Ohio State 
University, wrote in The Travelers a 
single premium $1,000 ten year endow- 
ment policy on the life of the president 
of the graduating class of 1924. 








to Agents. 


address: 


Home Office: 





Shortening The Selling Process 


Orr SYSTEM of obtaining “leads” for our Agents has 
been cited as one of the most successful in operation. 


This service is part of our comprehensive program of 
Home Office cooperation which is of genuine practical 
value to our men in the field. 

Service to policyholders is also the best kind of service 
Our Policyholders Service Department 
offers, among other things, the health service of the 


Life Extension Institute free of charge. 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 








“Who Was His Agent?” 
To Be Pertinent Query 


WHEN ESTATE  DISAPPOINTS 





Stevenson’s Talk at Equitable Confer- 
ence; Human Needs Talk Opens 
Way to Intimate Relationship 





Dr. John A. Stevenson told the Equit- 
able producers at the business can- 
ference this week about human needs 
and how they can be developed. He 
made the statement that finding of a 
new human need in life insurance was 
just as important as finding a new cure 
for human illness, and in his opinion 
program insurance is of first conse- 
quence. The program should aim to 
cover all the greatest to the least. But 
the agent should always start out meet- 
ing the greatest fundamental need, thus 
doing the greatest service to the client 
first and building up a clientele. 

Moreover, a program maker should 
work consistently and quickly. No one 
would think much of a_ builder who 
would visit a home that was in need of 
repair and who, seeing a ceiling about to 
fall down, would wait about three weeks 
and then bring in a report mentioning 
that but also calling attention to the 
fact that the walls needed repair, that 
there was a necessity for a new grate 
and the floor needed strengthening. The 
most important thing is that there should 
be a new ceiling and that no time should 
be wasted in providing it. 


Words Which Produce Action 


Dr. Stevenson said that a man can’t 
discuss insurance needs without bring- 
ing into the interview some of the best 
action producing words in the language. 
He can’t talk very long without mention- 
ing mother, father, brother, daughter, 
sister, the wife‘s dependence, mortgage 
policies, education—words calculated to 
make men move. 

“But if you talk to a man and discuss 
with him merely the taking out of an- 
other life insurance policy, the conversa- 
tion is forced to a level of such terms as 
premium, dividend and net cost; and in 
that case you have irrigated into your 
sales talk some sales retarding words 
when you could have used sales assisting 
words,” said the speaker. 

Another statement made by Dr. Stev- 
enson was: “Life insurance binds the 
closest of relationship and helps men do 
for these relationships what he could not 
otherwise do himself.” 

In brief, the agent who sells to meet 
human needs can sell easily, can sell 
more, and what he sells stays sold. 
“Human need insurance makes the as- 
sured think of others than himself,” he 
said. “And man might drop an eighteen 
year endowment policy, but he would 
think twice before dropping a son’s edu- 
cational policy. He might drop his 
policy, but he would not want to drop 
his wife’s income.” 

Dr. Stevenson said that the time is 
coming when if a man does not leave 
sufficient insurance protection his heirs 
will ask angrily: ‘Who was his insur- 
ance agent?” 


Minimum Program Approach 


Dr. Stevenson gave an example of an 
approach on what he called a Minimum 
Program of Life Insurance. The ex- 
pression naturally is a little bit Greek to 
the prospect and he is apt to say, “What 
is the big idea? What does it mean?” 
That gives the agent a chance to discuss 
it. Or, if the prospect doesn’t show 
curiosity there is nothing to prevent the 
agent saying, “Maybe you would like to 
know what is meant by Minimum Pro- 
gram. 

_ The agent follows this up by explain- 
ing that the expression means, first, 
cleaning up of debts so that the estate 
will be clear of them, and, second, pro- 
viding the family with a monthly income. 
This permits the agent also to discuss 
the debts of the prospect which the 
latter would like to see covered by in- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Equitable Producers 
Hold Sessions Here 


THEY MEET THREE MORNINGS 





Frank H. Davis In Chair; Talks By 
Judge Day, Dr. Westfall, L. O. Fisher, 
W. E. Taylor and Others 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
held its sixty-fifth annual business con- 
ference at the Pennsylvania Hotel’s 
grand ballroom for three days this week 
and the sessions were grouped under the 
following titles: Monday, “The Agent’s 
Responsibility ;” Tuesday, “The Trained 
Underwriter ;” Wednesday, “Business In- 
surance.” 

The sessions were held only in the 
mornings, afternoon being devoted to en- 
tertainment. Thus, on Monday after- 
noon the agents and managers went to 


the ball ground; on Tuesday afternoon, 
to Luna Park. 


Pleased By Society’s Efforts 


While in the city the out-of-town 
people were given an opportunity to go 
through the new home office building 
across the street from the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. The Equitable people arrived 
in good humor; proud of the great 
achievement of the Society in 1923 when 
its production showing was particularly 
exceptional. It will be recalled that in 
1921 there was a substantial falling off 
in business of all companies in the United 
States, the aggregate decline being about 
15%. In that year, however, the Equit- 
able’s business fell off only about 10%. 
The business of the Society in 1922 was 
about $20,000,000 greater than in 1920, the 
peak year. In 1923 business of all com- 
panies took a big jump, but that of the 
Equitable was phenomenal, as the in- 
crease was about 22%. 

A $10,000,000 Building 


Judge William A. Day extended a wel- 
come to the delegates, who numbered 
about 1,100, complimenting them on their 
splendid showing which qualified them 
to attend and he also took advantage of 
the opportunity to thank the field repre- 
sentatives personally for the unpre- 
cedented tribute to him during the “Day 
Letter Campaign” in his honor last April, 
which yielded $100,000,000 of new insur- 
ance in ten days. 

Later in the week Judge Day said he 
could not let the occasion pass without 
expressing his great thanks to the Equit- 
able committees which had in charge the 
supervision of the new Equitable Build- 
ing. He described the composition of 
the committees, including the one 
from the board of directors, out- 
lining their great experience and 
capability for watching the interests 
of the Society and seeing that the build- 
ing was perfect in all detail, and he par- 
ticularly praised Vice-President Leon O. 
lisher, who is the home office executive 
in direct charge of the construction. 

It is a $10,000,000 structure and Judge 
Day said the Society was to be congratu- 
lated upon the fact that such a compli- 

cated piece of engineering construction 
work was accomplished with the best 
interests of the policyholders, both poor 
and rich, always uppermost in mind. 


Building Described By Mr. Fisher 


The judge talked about the building 
following the appearance of Vice-Presi- 
dent Fisher, who briefly and in a non- 
technical fashion told how the building 
had met the requirements of the compli- 
cated zoning law which provides for 
different requirements on streets and 
avenues. The Equitable Building is on 
one avenue and two streets. For a great 
many years the Equitable has been mov- 
ing every seven years and Mr. Fisher ex- 
plained how the present building is con- 
structed in such a way as to provide for 
expansion in the building itself for some 
time to come. He gave the occupancy 
of the floors in part as follows: 

First sub-basement, vault and coupon 








MITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR SOHNSTON, Secretary 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


NEW High Val THROUGH 
g ue 
pga Attractive and Novel Features pe B ony 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 


give Agents unsurpassed 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, P 


Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
opportunities. 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


money-making 


resident 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
S. R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 











to elop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 
This Company has always pursued those 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealin 
Has always rendered the ighest grade of service to ite 
Its icy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, ealoguarding, at 
e@ same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 
Hae always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement te ite representatives 
dev 


licies in the — ef its business that 
oelierhehtore. 


Frederic H. Rhedes, Vice-President 








room; second floor, metropolitan cashier, 
post office; third floor, application files; 
fourth floor, correspondence files; fifth 
floor, claims bureau; seventh — floor, 
medical department, R & I division 
(actuary), inspection bureau; eighth 
floor, bureau of issue; ninth floor, 
actuarial demonstrative and personnel, 
agency vice-president (conservation), 
actuary (group issue); tenth floor, 
actuary; twelfth floor, auditor, purchas- 
ing department; thirteenth floor, auditor ; 
fifteenth floor, telephone room; seven- 
teenth floor, treasurer, agency bureau, as- 
sistant secretary, lunch room; nineteenth 
floor, executives; twentieth floor, exec- 
utive; twenty-first floor, second vice- 
president, secretary, law department; 
twenty-second, comptroller. 

On some of these floors and various 
intermediary floors there is rentable 
space which can later be taken into con- 
sideration when the company has to ex- 
pand. 

Arrangements have been made _ for 
heating the building with both coal and 
oil. It will start with oil an can be 
changed to coal fuel if necessary within 
twenty-four hours. The telephone ex- 
change, which is automatic, will have 
3,800 connections. 


44 $1,000,000 Writers 

Frank H. Davis was chairman of the 
meetings and at the start of the second 
day’s sessions he introduced the million 
dollar writers to the convention. There 
were forty-four of them. 

William Alexander, the scholarly sec- 
retary of the Society and author of 
valuable text books on insurance, talked 
at the first day’s session. He had much 
to say of the value of income insurance. 


ADVERTISING FOR MONEY 





With Business Insurance It Would Often 
Be Unnecessary, Says Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


A well-known retail firm, in a recent 
issue of the New York “Times,” adver- 
tised as follows: 


“We know of a good opportunity now; retail 
business established for 50 years. Doing $250, 000 
a year. Senior partner died and his interests 
were withdrawn. Surviving member wants a 
partner with capital.” 

“Sufficient business insurance would 
have made it unnecessary for the sur- 
viving member of the firm to secure an- 
other partner with capital, for the event 
which created the loss to the firm would 
have replaced the capital withdrawn, 
comments the Equitable Life Assurance 
Soc iety. 

“No amount of money may be able to 
bring back a brain or a personality that 
is lost, but money will go a long way 
toward filling the gap and will make it 
easier to repair the loss.” 





NEW MONTHLY INCOME 
William E. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable, in talking before 
the business conference of the company 
this week in New York, said that the 
Society is working out a new form of in- 
stallment policy which will meet every 
monthly income demand requirement. 
The policy itself will state on its face 
the total amount to be paid under the 
contract. It will be based upon a 
multiple of $25 a month and can be taken 

out for almost unlimited income. 











Mutual 


communities. 


operation. 


lines. 








Distinctive Agency Service 


Benefit agents are quite 
generally representative men in their 
They 
have been drawn to the Company 
because of its traditional standards of 
Mutual 
have peculiar opportunities for service 
to their clients along Life Insurance 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


are men who 


Jenefit agents 

















Dr. Westfall Discusses 
Life Insurance Growth 


BUSINESS CONFERENCE TALK 





One Reason For Great Volume Is In- 
crease In Cost of Living; The 
Ideal Agent 





In talking to the business conference 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania this week, Dr. 
J. V. E. Westfall, vice-president, called 
attention to the great growth of the 
Equitable. He added that mere volume 
does not make success, not by any means. 

“When we have defined what we mean 
by a successful agent, we have laid the 
whole plan of the success of the Equit- 
able,” he said. “By a successful agent 
we mean a man of character and in- 
tegrity, a man who stands well in his 
community, who is looked up to by his 
associates, irrespective of how small the 
community may be. We mean a man 
who sells insurance in the right way— 
to meet the needs of his prospects and 
who after selling them follows their 
careers when they change and thus meets 
their changing needs. Successful agents 
should have an income greater than their 
expenses. They should not only be 
disciples of thrift, but examples of thrift. 
Any insurance man having such char- 
acteristics will find the volume taking 
care of itself.” 

Dr. Westfall analyzed the growth of 
life insurance for all the companies from 
the time it reached $4,000,000,000 of in- 
surance in force until last year when 
$12,000,000,000 were paid for. In 1923 fewer 
policies were written than in 1920, but 
the average policy was larger. One cause 
for this, Dr. Westfall pointed out, was 
that the higher cost of living brought 
with it the realization of the require- 
ments of dependents. He also thought 
that the public was learning to realize 
the diversified needs for life insurance. 

He repeated some points made by 
Judge Day relative to the distribution of 
investments and the relation of this dis- 
tribution to the development of the 
country. In the Northwest about 200% 
of the reserves of the policies in that 
section are invested out there; in the 
Southwest about 180%; in the South 
Atlantic 150%; in the Pacific States, 
150%. And in addition to this there are 
large payments to policyholders, com- 
missions to agents, etc. Thus, while large 
sums are spent on life insurance in every 
part of the country the money drifts 
back in building up the sections which 
paid out the money in premiums. 


GUARDIAN LIFE LEADERS 
Officers of Agents Organization Named 
at Yellowstone Park Convention; 

F. S. Doremus Elected 
_ At the convention of the Guardian Life 
fieldmen field at Yellowstone National 
Park, the following officers of the Lead- 
ers Club were elected: 

Agent E. A. Gillispie, Shreveport, pres- 
ident; Associate Manager C. H. Van 
Breton, Los Angeles, first vice-president ; 
Agent Jacob Grob, Cleveland, second vice- 
president; Vice-Presidents-at-Large, Man- 
ager F. S. Doremus (New York) Eastern 
District; Manager Dudley Spain (Colum- 
bus), Southern District; Manager E. N. 
Oistad (St. Paul), Central District; Man- 
ager R. A. Trubey (Fargo), Northwest- 
tern, Mountain and Pacific District. 








BECOMES AGENCY DIRECTOR 





Chester I. Dale, Formerly With Inter- 
national Life Joins Lincoln National 
Life at Fort Wayne 
The Lincoln National Life has ap- 
pointed as agency director Chester I. Dale, 
who for a number of years was agency 
driector of the International Life. Mr. Dale 
will spend much of his time in the field 
and will first take up development work 
in Iowa and Nebraska. He made an ex- 
cellent record as agency director with the 

International. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Here is a_ good 
“I Want come-back for the 
to Consult man who wants to 
My Wife” consult his wife be- 
fore signing up as 
given by the Lincoln National Life: 
“Mr. Smith, if your wife were the only 
one concerned with this Life Insurance 
of yours it might be well to consult her. 
But your children also must be con- 
sidered and, of course, they are too 
young to plead their own case. Let us 
fix up this protection for them so that 
they will be assured continued protection 
if anything should happen to you.” 


x* * * 
One of the Mutual 
Unusual Life representatives 
Endowment has a client with 
Program whom he_ has °con- 


summated a personal 
endowment plan. At age 33 the client 
took a $500 twenty-year endowment 
policy, and each six months thereafter he 
took a new $500 policy of the same form. 
It is his intention to take a $500 policy 
on this form until he is fifty. At age 53 
he will begin to receive an annual income 
of $1,000, payable semi-annually. 

In effect, this is a Deferred Annuity. 
It has advantages and disadvantages, of 
course, but may be properly adapted in 
some Cases. 

If the client became uninsurable, his 
plan would be upset; but the possibility 
of this mischance is not too great. On 
the other hand, his outlay is reasonable, 
and he has combined insurance with his 
annuity. The insurance protection is 
secondary to him, the annuity provision 
paramount, 

ee *# 


How he prepares for 


Making the presentation of his 
Use of proposition and_ the 
Strategy strategy of the ap- 


proach was thus de- 
scribed by Hugh Larimer, manager for 
the Security Mutual Life at ‘Topeka, 
Kans., at the recent meeting of the 
agency leaders of that company at Bing- 
hamton: 

“L decide that I will call on someone. 
[ surely have a reason for doing it, and 
as I plan that and finally act, and go to 
this individual, | have so let my imagin- 
ation run that I see the thing that I am 
gomp to do, the individual, where I am 
going, how | am going to do it—in other 
words | concentrate and form a com- 
plete, clear-cut mental picture for myself. 
1 am there when I get there. All I have 
to do is reproduce the thing I already 
know, his attention is easily attracted, 
easily arrested, because I come there in 
the attitude to serve him, and I present 
it, make it so very clear to him that he 
is interested. 

“You might use whatever means you 
see fit in the way of briefs or stated set 
talks, but after you have decided upon 
a prospect you further have to prepare 
in the manner of the tactics to be used. 
We say we have to arouse emotions of 
the one kind or another; consequently 
it is fair to use clean-cut tactics, not only 
fair, but it is the only logical thing to do. 
You must maneuver to place yourself 
and him in a position either actually or 
theoretically so that you are the master 
of the situation, and becoming the 
master, then use the tactics that are best 
necessary to cause this individual to do 
the thing, not that you want him to do, 
but that he should do, and cause him to 
want to do the thing that he should do. 
That is my idea of the strategy and the 
tactics of the case. 

“Let’s say that the individual man or 
woman, as the case may be, needs an old 
age income; what do they care about 
cash values, paid-up values, etc., in the 
interim. There is no occasion for even 
touching on it. If it is an old age in- 


come, talk on old age income, three meals 
a day beyond a certain period of life, 
not only today, not only this week, every 
week, every month. If it is a case of 
protection against death alone, do not 
picture them in poverty and distress, it 
seems to me it is better to show them 
in comfort and continuation of the pres- 
ent-day standards of living on beyond 
the time when the bread winner is taken 
away. That is my idea of service as pro- 
vided by life insurance. We are certain- 
ly not rendering service when we talk 
about poverty, although it is well to 
touch upon that to arouse emotions, but 
paint the picture of regular, every-day 
comfort for the present and for the 
future. 
* kx 

A certain field insurance man has a 
sinall list of agents in his territory which 
he calls his “Kathleen Mavourneen” list 

poor payers——“It may be for years and 
it may be forever.” 








SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 











BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 





























NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 








The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 


























Union 
Central 














Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


This letter was made possible by a 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 








Building 
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service contained in your letter.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Canadian Business 
Shows Increases 


DECREASE BY SIX COMPANIES 





Companies Volume of New Business 
Written Is In General Ahead of 
First Half of 1923 





The new life insurance written in Can- 
ada for the first six months of the year 
shows gains over the corresponding period 
of 1923 in all but a few cases, according 
to figures compiled by “Canadian Insur- 
ance” from figures supplied by the com- 
panies. Out of the twenty-seven compa- 
nies furnishing statements of their business 
twenty-one reported increased volume and 
six reported a decrease. The individual 
company statements follow: 

Aetna Life (excluding group)—Reports 
an increase in Canadian business of $1,909,- 
381 for the half-year. 

Canada Life—An increase of issue in 
Canada amounting to $3,821,329, 

Capital Life—Reports an increase for 
the half-year of $532,695. 

Confederation Life—Issued business in- 
creased by a shade over $1,000,000. 

Continental Life—Increase in new busi- 
ness a little over 15 per cent. 

Crown Life—Reports increase of $594,- 
918 in issued business. 

Equity Life—A decrease of $170,692 as 
compared with 1923. 

Excelsior Life—Reports an increase in 
business issued and revived of $1,123,739. 

Great-West Life—An increase of $1,- 
485,343 in business applied for in Canada. 

Imperial Life—The new business in- 
creased by $3,131,620 for the half-year. 

London Life—Total increase of $3,929,- 
329, made up of $2,629,586 increase in 
ordinary branch and $1,299,743 increase 
in industrial branch. 

Manufacturers Life—Reports that the 
Canadian business shows an increase of 25 
per cent. 

Monarch Life—In business produced an 
increase of $1,400,000, or 40 per cent. 

Mutual of Canada—An increase of 
$3,758,284 in issued business. 

Mutual and Citizens—Reports that the 
Canadian business for the first half-year 
is greater in both the ordinary and indus- 
trial branches. 

Mutual Life of New York—The insur- 
ance issued in Canada shows an increase 
of about 12 per cent over first half of 1923. 

National Life—The business received to 
end of June was about 20 per cent ahead 
of 1923 similar period. 

New York Life—Reports an increase of 
$1,025,200 in policies paid for in Canada. 

North American Life—An increase of 
$1,276,592 in written business. 

Northern Life—Reports a_ reduction 
partly due to the change made at begin- 
ning of 1924 to a paid-for basis. 

Ontario Equitable—The new issue for 
the half-year showed a decrease of $112- 
178, or just under 3 per cent. 

Royal Insurance Company—New life 
business in Canada showed reduction of 
$90,296. 

Saskatchewan Life—Business issued first 
half year showed increase of $50,000. 

Security Life—Reports decrease in new 
issue. 

Sauvegarde—Reports a decrease of 
$397,520 in new policies issued. . 

Sun Life of Canada—Reports increase 
of $5,957,000 in business “issued and paid 
for” in Canada; this includes group but 
not increases and revivals. 





Stuart C. Thompkins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the San Francisco 
branch office of the Missouri State Life. 
S. N. Randolph has been appointed act- 
ing manager of the Washington and 
Northern Idaho branch of that company. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hame-Manseur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Baildiag 
Des Meines, lewa 











UNITED LIFE CONVENTION 





Sessions at Home Office in Concord to 
Be Followed by Pleasure Trip 
to Montreal 


The leading producers of the United 
Life and Accident of Concord, N. H., 
known as the “White Mountain Club,” will 
gather at the home office of the company 
next Monday for the annual club con- 
vention. The largest number in the his- 
tory of the company will attend. 

After business sessions on Monday there 
will be a banquet at the Eagle Hotel which 
will be attended by the governor of New 
Hampshire, the mayor of Concord, the in- 
surance commissioner of the state and all 
the officers and directors of the company 
as well as department heads. Tuesday 
morning the delegates will take a special 
train for Montreal where convention head- 
quarters will be established at Mount 
Royal Hotel. 

Wednesday will be devoted to sight- 
seeing trips by motor and boat and the 
party will return to the home office for a 
final session on Thursday. 





MADE ACTUARIAL FELLOW 





R. C. McCankie of Equitable Life of 
Iowa a Fellow of Actuarial Society 
of America 


R. C. McCankie, assistant actuary of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has been elected 
a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica. Mr. McCankie has been an associate 
of this society for two years and was made 
a full Fellow only on passing the rigid 
examinations of the society. He is also a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries which was also achieved by examina- 
tion. He was also elected secretary of the 
latter society at its spring meeting. 





CLEVELAND LIFE MEETING 





Leading Field Representatives Gather 
at President Hunt’s Country Place; 
Officers for Year 


The Cleveland Life Foremost Club held 
its convention at Terraced Lakes, the coun- 
try home of President William H. Hunt, 
where he has set aside buildings and 
grounds for the Cleveland Life Country 
Club. The leading producers among the 
company’s field force and guests heard 
addresses by President Hunt and other 
officers and general agents and also dis- 
cussions on field problems. 

The following are officers for the com- 
ing year: W. HH. Atteberry, president; 
Louis Tozser, first vice-president; M. F. 
Boice, second vice-president. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
the year 1923 


Payments to Polieybolders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, eto. 


Increase in Assets 
Actual Mortality 56% ef the 
amount expected. 


Insurance in Force 
Admitted Assets 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New Yerk 











The Missouri State Life pro- 
vides for Insurance Men an 
Improved Brokerage Service 
in its Branch Offices, cover- 
ing Life Insurance, regular 
and Substandard, as well as 
Surplus lines; Group Life; 
Group Accident and Sick- 
ness; Accident and Health 


Insurance. 


“All the commission belongs 
to the Broker”’ 


The Missouri State Life had 
$509,558,112 of Life Insurance 
in force as of June 30, 1924. 


The Missouri State Life is a 
legal reserve company, which 
writes both participating and 
non-participating Life policies 
in all standard, and many spe- 
cial, forms. Its policies con- 
tain the most liberal double 
indemnity and total disability 
benefits. 


The Company offers a wide 
range of forms of trust fund 
and income settlements, with 
guaranteed interest return and 
most attractive provisions for 
excess interest dividends; 
backed by an unexcelled record 
for interest dividends paid on 
both participating and non- 
participating policies (our 
trust fund rate on trust fund 
and income settlements has 
never fallen below 5 per cent, 


a direct result of the Com- 
pany’s high interest earnings). 


Our Accident and Health 
policies have many exclusive 
features and provide full 
coverages for various classes 
of risks. Fair and careful 
underwriting enables us to 
give exceptionally prompt and 
liberal service on claims. 


In 1923 the Company paid to 
Life policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries $5,408,473; since its 
foundation in 1892 the Com- 
pany has paid to Life policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $30,- 
173,951. 


Last year the Company’s Field 
Organization paid for more 
than $155,000,000 of Life In- 
surance, and stood fourteenth 
among all Life companies in 
production for the year. In 
the first six months of 1924 
our Representatives paid for 
$75,446,990 of Life Insurance. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT 


HEALTH GROUP 

















Changes Its Savings 
And Insurance Plan 
PERSISTENCY HAS BEEN POOR 


Northwestern National Decides to Alter 
Method of Handling This Business 
to Cut Down Lapses 


The Northwestern National Life has 
made certain changes in its “savings and 
insurance” plan in order to improve the 
\ctuary 5. 
S. Hale explains that the lapses occul 


persistency of the business. 


chiefly from the following causes: 

lirst—fatlure of some banks and asso 
Second 

solicitation in some cities of a poor 
Class of prospects by improperly trained 
agents who do not properly emphasize 
the insurance feature: Third—dating 
policies and agreements ahead to a time 
when the prospect expects to be able to 
make the first deposit: lourth—lack of 
contact between the company and the 
insured. 


ciations to properly co-operate: 


By far the most serious and frequent 
cause of lapse is the writing of prospects 
who are not quite ready and haven't the 
money to make the first deposit. The 
method of treating these people has been 
to complete the application and examina 
tion, and send it in to the home office, to 
be issued and dated at the time the ap 
plicant says he will have the money. In 
vestigation discloses that these cases are 
hali lapsed before they start, and a great 
number never deposit enough to cover 
the first quarter. To eliminate the waste 
and the loss to the agent and the com 
pany, no applications on the bank sav 
ings plan will be considered unless the 
first deposit has been made .and— is 
actually in the bank and information to 
that effect is given on the agent’s report. 


e 
Tax Returns Public 
(Continued from page 1) 
will be left largely to the collectors in each 
district. The Treasury believes that some 
offices can prepare lists, either partial or 
complete, in thirty to sixty days after the 
returns are filed, or between April 15 and 
May 15 next year. In some districts, 
where the work is heavy, this may be long 
delayed. The New York district probably 

will require more time than any other. 

The manner of posting the names is yet 
to be determined It is expected that the 
lists will be printed and posted in- col 
lectors’ offices, and that copies will be made 
available to newspapers and certain public 
officials. In New York the list will be so 
long that the average taxpayer will pay 
little attention to it. Newspapers may be 
expected, however, to extract the names 
of prominence and to publish their taxpay- 
ing records. 

In smaller communities the publicity pro- 
visions will make more neighbor-to-neigh 
hor gossip. ‘There is nothing to prevent 
the leading information spreaders in’ the 
mallest hamlet in the United States from 
knowing who paid what, and to pass this 
along industriously. In village stores, in 
the town .garage, in the council meeting, 
on the front porch at dusk, in family coun- 
cils, at lodge mectings, wherever people 
meet and discuss personalities, the subject 
of the income tax paid by So-and-So and 
his calculated income is likely to become 
a spicy subject of conversation. 

Then may come the mailing list makers 
and Jater as a result the advertising mate 
rial. Krom tax records there can be 
gleaned lists of men who paid $500,000. or 
more, those whose taxes ran around $100,- 
000, and all other classes down the line. 
The small fry may escape, and they may 
not. The lists are accurate and authorita- 
tive, and will provide too good an oppo! 
tunity for direct-by-mail advertisers to 
overlook. 


Reversal of Public Policy 


This entire policy of publicity is a re- 
versal of public policy and practice in the 
past. When the income tax amendment 
was adopted, in 1913, there was much 
opposition on the ground that a man’s in- 


—, 


Lie : ‘| 


come was too private a matter to be sub- 
jected to public reports to the Govern- 


ment Assurances were given by friends 
of the proposal that the privacy of tax re- 
turns always would be considered in- 
violable. Laws were adopted imposing 


heavy penalties on Federal employes who 
made public any information from tax 
returys. Nevertheless, the policy is now 
changed, and the results, good or bad, or 
perhap a mixture of the two, will be ap- 
parent within another year. 

J. I. McCurley, general agent at New- 
ark, N. J., for the United Life and Acci- 


dent of Concord, N. Il., is one of the 


leading producers for that company. 
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Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 
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they make no tax returns. 


we die. 


insurance necessary. 


doesn’t know it. 





: CERTAINTIES 


(| 

: DEATH AND TAXES! 

q 

f According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 

: The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 
=() $4,000,000,000-—or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you 


FY TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


) 
: The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,00,000—nearly $9 per capital. Prac- 
S| tically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 


x Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The tax 
=f payers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State tax 
The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 
and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000.  * 
Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. “The con- 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—-rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 
The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must— 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 
and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 
than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 
This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 


This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because 
We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 


If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
the time of your death. It has happened that inheritancetaxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 


Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; but, 
with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 
till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in thefirst year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 
ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty years ago no 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life 


Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 
He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


YOTUVANIYANIN® 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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The General Federation of - Women’ s Clubs 


and Insurance 


By Marguerite Seaver 
Woman’s Department, Pacific Mutual Life 


The following statement of the interest 
in insurance being taken by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the need 
for co-operation of life underwriters with 
he movement, was made before the conven 
tion of the National Association of Life 
‘Tnderwriters at Los Angeles by Miss Seav- 
er. Life Underwriters should be informed 
of this interest and the means to assist and 
further it. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs represents according to its own 
terminology “A Group of Organized 
Women in Every Community Who Can 
3e Depended upon to promote move- 
ments looking toward the Betterment of 
Life.” In the General Federation there 
are 40,000 clubs with a total membership 
of 2,800,000 women, probably the largest 


organization -for adult education in the 
world to-day. The loyalty of these 
women to their organization, the respect 


and confidence they have in their official 
council makes the General Federation a 
vital force in influencing the thought of 
the women of the United States. The 
doubt and distrust of the majority of 
women to anything commercial is here 
most fortunately balanced by their con- 
fidence and faith in the ge aren of the 
Board of Directors of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The Educational Insurance program 
of the Federated Clubs began in January, 
1921, when the Board of the General 
Federation ordered an investigation to 
be made on the question “Is Insurance 
Essential to Thrift?” This investiga- 
tion was made by Miss Alice Lakey of 
New York, and submitted to the Board 
in a report of 4 volumes composed of 
letters from insurance officials, letters 
from Presidents of Credit Associations 
all over this country, and letters from a 
few leading women, and from miscel- 
laneous groups of men including college 
professors, public officials, one president 
of a railroad and other men in various 
walks of life. Digests of these letters 
were submitted as volume four. 

Following this report Miss Lakey was 
asked to prepare a leaflet on “The Col- 
lege Education of the Child.” 


How Movement Started 


How did the 
pen to be 


General Federation hap- 
interested in the subject of 


Insurance, and why did they call on 
Miss Alice Lakey to make this investi- 
gation? For eight years Miss Lakey 


worked on the “Pure Food Movement” 
all through the eastern States. And for 
the eight years she worked without com- 
pensation. Her interest in public wel- 
fare in this and other movements had 
viven the General Federation confidence 
in her interest being strictly non-com- 
mercial. One of the biggest factors the 
General Federation guards against is 
commercialism. With many years of 
effective work for the public as an evi- 
dence of her impersonal interest, Miss 
Lakey had gained the trust of this strict 
and austere body, the Board of the Gen- 
eral Federation. 

Going back a little farther, at the death 
of her father, the late Charles D. Lakey, 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opporcanity 
for work with this = in gooa ter- 
titory—men who can collect the preaiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
oot make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


cue MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / gencie 











in 1919, Miss Lakey was left with the 
management of the publication, Insur- 
ance, which he had founded in 1883. It 
was his wish that she keep control of the 
magazine. She determined that the 
most efficient way that she could handle 
this publication was in the interest of 
women. Her magazine Insurance she 
decided to use as an educational instru- 
ment in informing women as to the value 
of insurance, not only on their own lives 
but on the lives of their husbands and 
sons. “How to overcome the wife’s ob- 
jection,” “how to counteract women’s 
interference with men taking insur- 
ance,” she realized were objections that 
should be overcome by educating the 
women. She had been very active in 
club work and knew the power of the 
General Federation. So from the time 
of the death of her father she had been 
working with the General Federation to- 
ward the end of introducing Insurance 
into the Federated Clubs. Her efforts 
finally resulted in the General Federa- 


pore asking her to make this investi- 
gation on “Is Insurance Essential to 


Thrift? 


A Remarkable Endorsement 


The report of this investigation by 
Miss Lakey tor the Federated Clubs was 
printed in our insurance periodical “The 
Eastern Underwriter.” A _ twenty-page 
Supplement to the edition of December 
Oth, 1921 was devoted to this report. 
The comprehensiveness of it, with the 
many enthusiastic responses from men 
of prominence throughout the United 
States evidence Miss Lakey’s ability. It 
resulted in Miss Lakey being appointed 
as the Insurance Representative or In- 
surance Specialist of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, to serve in the 
Home Economics Division of the De- 
partment of Applied Education. This is 
one of the five departments through 
which the organization does its work. 

With this success, 40,000 clubs, 2,800,- 
000 women within her reach, a wonder- 
ful opportunity of spreading the gospel 
of Insurance was opened to her. Then 
she was overwhelmed with a sense of 
inadequacy. How was she alone to take 
advantage of this opportunity ? 

In December, 1922, through 
courtesy of a few insurance 
she was able to send copies 


the 
companies 
of the publi- 








birthday. 


are up-to-date fi every res 
ORDINARY PO 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
PEACE 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secreta 








INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
t. 


LICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME _— eee BRINGS 
MAN WHO TovES HIS FAMILY 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


ND TO THE 


pe é eee Vice-President 
N J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Double the Baslisess 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


DURING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 


Of the latest step- 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


‘I must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 
paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First policy <wwcoaf issued 1851 








HARTFORD CONN. 
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cation Insurance carrying the first edu- 


cational material to 1,200 clubs. 

In May, 1923, she was asked to speak 
on the main program of the Biennial 
Council of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at Atlanta, Georgia. 

As the outcome of this, the Woman’s 
Home Companion published her article 
in April, 1924, entitled “If I Had Only 
Known.” This article, at the time Miss 
Lakey was in Los Angeles last month 
when the National Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was held here, had brought 600 letters 
to her office from women all over the 
United States. We had a report that a 
whole page advertisement of some In- 
surance Company published in another 
magazine for women did not receive one 
answer. In this instance the personal 
touch of a woman identified with their 
work reached the women six hundred 
times more effectively than the big ad- 
vertisement of a big insurance company. 

Movement Broadens Out 


In January, 1923, as a result of efforts 
made by the leaders of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
then through its Home Economics Com- 
mittee operating with Miss Lakey, a con- 
ference of club members with repre- 
sentatives of the executive staffs of sev- 
eral life insurance companies was held 
mainly for the purpose of enlarging the 
fund of information of these club mem- 
bers. It is the intention of these clubs 
to repeat these conferences as circum- 
stances will permit. 

This year’s annual report of the Gen- 
eral Federation Insurance Specialist was 
made after she had sent a questionnaire 
to the various clubs. The questionnaire 
asked: “What has your club done for 
Insurance? Have you had any speaker 
on Insurance? Have you had any 
papers on Insurance? Has your club 
given any time to the study of Insur- 
ance? Will you add it to your program 
for next year? What suggestions have 
you to give me that would make the 
publication Insurance of more use to 
you? Please tell me what form or forms 
of insurance your club is especially in- 
terested in. She lists: Endowment, In- 
come Insurance, College Education In- 
surance, Old Age Income, Fire, Acci- 
dent, Surety, Automobile and Casualty. 
The response to these questions evidence 
the fact that the subject is very new to 
all of the clubs. It was response to these 


questions which evidenced the fact that 
many Insurance programs had _ been 
given this year, and the large number 


that stated their expectation of studying 
the subject next year. Many expressed 
their appreciation of the publication In- 
surance that was sent them. 

In June of this year at the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held in Los Angeles, 
June 3-13, the subject of Insurance was 
given a place at the Luncheon of the 
Home Economics division of the De- 
partment of Applied Education. Miss 
Lakey introduced George I. Cochran, 


(Continued on page 10) 





A CLEAN CUT 
PROPOSITION 


A real offer in the nature of a 
general agency for Williamsport, 
Direct Home Office 
connection with a conservative 
Old Line Life Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


it will pay you to 
All communications 
will be held strictly confidential. 


If interested, 
investigate. 


Address Agency Department 
Care of Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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American Life 
Convention Topics 
AT NEW ORLEANS NEXT MONTH 


Tentative Program For Meeting Con- 
tains Interesting Subjects; Legal 
Section Also Meets 


The American Life Convention will hold 
its annual meeting in New Orleans, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, October 15 to 17. The 
legal section of the convention meets two 
days before the regular body. The tenta 
tive program announced by Secretary 
Blackburn follows: 

Morning—October 15 

Address of welcome. 


Annual address of President Reynolds. 
Annual report of Secretary Blackburn. 
Afternoon 
“Federal Taxation,” A. L. Key, Vice- 


Pres. Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
“Current Events, Insurance,” Wm. Bros 
mith, Vice-Pres. Travelers Ins. Co. 
“Reinstatements,” [. C. Milair, 


Vice- 


Pres, George Washington Life. 
Evening—Social Session 
Thursday, October 16 

“Ever Present Problems in Building a 

New Company,” Mr. Clarence J. Daly, 

Pres., Capitol Life Insurance Company, 


Denver, Colo. 

“Broadening Our Service,” Mr. Charles 
F, Coffin, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Counsel, 
State Life Insurance Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

“Reinsurance and Co-insurance,” Mr. J. 
C. Cameron, Vice-Pres., Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Afternoon 

“Profitable Agency Management,” Mr. 
Clarence L. Ayres, President, American 
Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 

“Organizing an Agency Force,” Mr. H. 
J. Saunders, President, Western States 
Life Insurance Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

“Home Office Suggestions,” Mr. Henry 
Abels, Vice-President, Franklin Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, III. 

Evening—Executive Session 

Reports of Special and Standing Com- 
mittees together with any other business 
which may be brought before the Conven- 
tion. 

Friday, October 17—10:00 A. M. 

“Automatic Premium Loans,” Mr. 
George A. Grimsley, President, Security 


Life & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Mr. N. Z. Snell, President, Mid- 
west Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


“Observations of This Meeting,” Mr. H. 
R. Cunningham, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Montana Life Insurance 
Company, Helena, Mont. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 


General Federation 
(Continued from page 9) 


president of the Pacific Mutual Life, as 
the speaker. The time, however, al- 
lotted was too short so Miss Lakey held 
an Insurance Conference on June 12 
when the subject was presented by sev- 
eral members of the Los Angeles Life 
Underwriters Association selected by a 
committee appointed by the president. 
At this conference, Mrs. Maggie W. 
tarry, chairman of the Home Economics 
division, spoke and asked this question— 
“Can the General Federation count on 
the National Underwriters’ Association 
for assistance?” She also asked if the 
National Underwriters could be called 
upon in every city for speakers? : 

This is just an outline of the beginning 
of the insurance educational campaign of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Miss Lakey is in a difficult position. 
The way is open to her, but she stands 
practically alone. She has had but a 
few on the club side well enough in- 
formed to have sufficient interest to help 
foster her program. And although it 
might seem that the whole insurance 
world would help her, she has told me 
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The agent who is selling insurance 


. Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere _ : 


three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


in this Company, which for seventy- 


the land than the old 


MUTUAL 














that she could count on both hands the 
insurance people who have co-operated 
with her. 

Miss Lakey, the Insurance Specialist, 
would like to correlate the work between 
the Federated Clubs in every state in the 
union and the National Underwriters’ 
Association. She says “the work of the 
educational campaign of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
greatly facilitated if the Underwriters’ 
Association in every State will appoint 
an educational committee and arrange 
to have a Speakers’ Bureau. If this can 
be done, we can direct the club women 
to apply to the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in their individual states for edu 
cational material and for speakers.” Let 
me repeat the recommendation of Miss 
Lakey. She says “the work of the edu 
cational campaign of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs will be greatly 
facilitated if the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in every state will appoint an edu- 
cational committee and arrange to have 
a Speaker’s Bureau.” 


had an duecational Bureau of Insurance, 
composed of three women who respond 
ed to calls for speakers at clubs and 
other organizations. The District Hlome 
economics Chairman of the Iederated 
Clubs was responsible for many of the 
calls. This bureau was organized by a 
woman who had the same zeal for edu 


cating women in insurance as has Miss 


Lakey. The demand for insurance talks 
has been so great that it has been al- 
most a burden. 


Is the work of the General lederation 
of Women’s Clubs for Insurance worthy 
of our co-operation? Will every Under- 
writers’ Association appoint an educa 
tional committee and arrange to have a 
Speakers’ Bureau? Miss Lakey would 
like to have on file in her office the name 
and address of some one in every state 
or every community to whom she can 
direct the local clubs. Is the power given 
to Miss Lakey to spread insurance in- 
formation to 2,800,000 women which she 
so generously offers to share, is it an 
opportunity for the Life Underwriters to 





























The question may come to you, would accept? Can the General Federation of 
this committee be called upon fre- Women’s Clubs count on the National 
quently to justify its existence? In Los Underwriters’ Association for assist- 
Angeles for the past three years we have ance? 

: — - 
Insurance Record, 1923 
New Insurance . - « « @ Soe 
Insurance in Foree . . . 719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 
VER forty per cent of the new business of the 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company tc their friends. 
SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 




















‘Leaving Dividends 
With the Company 


SHOWING 





ITS ADVANTAGES 





Chief Actuary Arthur Hunter of New 
York Life Gives Illustration of 
Benefits of Option 





The advantages of leaving dividends 

with the company to accumulate at in- 
terest according to the policy option, is 
shown in the following illustration pre- 
pared by Chief Actuary Arthur Hunter 
of the New York Life: 
‘Let us consider a policy for $10,000, 
on the Ordinary Life Plan, at age 35, 
calling for an annual premium of $281.10. 
The pamphlet entitled “1924 All About 
Dividends” shows that the total of divi- 
dends payable during 15 years on the 
1924 scale would be $1,252.50, and if ac- 
cumulated during 15 years at 444% in- 
terest would amount to $1,618.20. 

lor example, the advantages at the 
end of 15 years would be: 

In the Event of Death—The bene- 
ficiary would receive—in addition to the 
face of the policy—accumulated divi- 
dends of $1,618.20. 

In the Event of Surrender—The cash 
surrender value would be $3,948.20 in- 
stead of $2,330.00 guaranteed in the pol- 


icy—an increase of 70%. 
Paid-Up Insurance—If the insured 
selects paid-up insurance the policy 


would be endorsed for an amount of $7,- 
120.00 instead of $4,210.00 as guaranteed 
in the policy, an increase of about 70%. 
Term Extended Insurance—If the in- 
sured selects paid-up extended insurance 
the full face of the policy would be 
carried for 24 years and 103 days in- 
stead of 15 years and 128 days. The 
additional extension from accumulated 
dividends covers 8 years and 340 days. 
Further, at the end of only five years, 
if the insured could not readily pay the 
premium there would be more than 
enough to meet the sixth annual premium 
from the accumulated dividends without 
mortgaging the policy by loan. 


WILLIAM TRIGGS OF CANADA 


Toronto Underwriter Has Specialized 
for Years in Monthly Income With 
Great Success 

William Triggs of Toronto, who rep- 
resents the Mutual Life of Canada, is 
widely known throughout the Dominion 
as an authority on monthly income in- 
surance. Ile has specialized on this form 
of protection for years and has ad- 
dressed gatherings of agents all over 
Canada on this subject. 

“T believe monthly income insurance 
to be the greatest form of protection 
ever devised—it provides the needs of 
all the family and is a good thing for 
men as well as women,” he says. “It 
will give an Income to the man in his 
declining years and make him independ- 
ent. It gives the Widow the knowledge 
that no matter what happens—she_ is 
provided for and the “kiddies” can be 
educated and brought up in a home in- 
stead of in the gutter. 

“IT sell it because I believe it to be the 
best for the Insured, Beneficiary, Com- 
pany, and myself.” 


Dr. Stevenson’s Talk 
(Continued from page 4) 
surance and also to go into the propo- 
sition of how much the prospect thinks 
he should leave as a monthly income by 
the insurance route. If he says casually 
$200 or $300 but cannot afford to pay 
premiums to reach such a sum the agent 
can lower his estimate and start talking 
about $100 a month, etc. One of the ad- 


vantages of the Minimum Program idea 
is that the agent can interest anyone, 
wealthy or, not so fortunate; also, the 
prospect does not think he is discussing 
merely an insurance proposition. 
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Paul F. Clark at Hollywood 


Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 
John Hancock in Boston, had some in- 
teresting experiences in Hollywood dur- 


ing the time of the convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Los Angeles. These included 


a 
, 
v. 
\ 


3 


* 











banks’ lot; and examining the unusual 
“cast policy” issued to cover the Bagdad 
production against loss by death, acci- 
cent, or other interruption to this $2,- 
000,000 picture while being made. 

The host of Mr. Clark’s party was 


a a 





Photographed with Movie Star. 


Left to right: Mr. Clark, Miss 


Etta Milford, Milton Blumberg, of Reuben-Samuels Co., New 
York brokers, and a friend 


the participation in a comedy being taken 


on the street in Hollywood by the Fox 
motion picture people; a trip through 
the studios of Douglas Fairbanks and 


Mary Pickford; being photographed in 
the “Thief of Bagdad” set on the Fair 











Sam Behrendt, of the Behrendt-Levy 
Company, one of the leading agencies 


on the Coast and writer of about 75% 
of the movie insurance there. Among 
those in the party were Milton Blum- 


berg, secretary of Reuben Samuels, Inc., 





Mr. Clark examining Douglas Fairbanks’ Cast Insurance Policy. 
Left to right: Mr. Clark, Sam Behrendt, of Behrendt-Levy Co., 
who sold the insurance, and Auditor Erickson, of Fairbanks and 


Pickford studios 


1540 Broadway, which handles most of 
the moving picture insurance business in 
the East. 

Arriving in Hollywood, Mr. Behrendt 
saw Al Ray (of Fox) directing a comedy 
called “No Bricks.” An automobile had 
been rebuilt so that it looked like a trol- 
ley car. To play a practical joke on Mr. 
Clark, Behrendt stopped his car and told 
Clark to get on the trolley and take 
a short ride. Clark was photographed 
handing the conductor a nickel, only to 
find in the general laugh that followed 
it wasn't a street car at all. He was 
then introduced to Miss Mary Milford 
and to Louis Sargent, stars in the pic 
ture, and Mr. Clark, Miss Milford, Mr. 
Behrendt and a_ friend were photo 
graphed sitting on the tender of the 





The next stop was at the Fairbanks 
studio and one of the accompanying pic- 
tures is that of Executive Auditor Erick- 
son, of the Fairbanks Company, showing 
the movie policy to Messrs. Behrendt 
and Clark, Mr. Behrendt being in the 
center of the picture. 

The Behrendt-Levy Company, by the 
way, is prominent in the ownership and 
direction of the new insurance exchange 
building in Los 
renting offices. 
ant was the 


Angeles which is now 
The first important ten- 
Angeles Board of Fire 
Underwriters. A number of 
agents and adjusters of fire 
have moved in and will be tenants and 
several life insurance companies 


Los 
special 
companies 


have 
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Over 11 Million Policies Now In Force 

Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts in 
force than this Company. The following figures show its remarkable growth in the last 
ee Jan. 1, 1914 Jan. 1, 1924 
ME S35 Sanka see ceded Cac cdadésnudeecantunsendessuadecucessees $7,804,230 $40,113,271 
Gi rcvincdandncadedeadseashabedsdidadausesaades 503,302 1,552,803 
I ON ON oo ve kikcconnnsanscvonseunhansandcnandeeaated $73,455,636 $351,149,S83 

Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Organized February 23, 1888 
INCORPORATED 1871 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal formg ef ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.08 to 950,600.0, 
with premiums payable —— semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to "$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1823 
ABODUD  occcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseccccccceccecceseceececcooccccece ecccce 936,916,613.75 
I wccnaccndccesededddcceseccccddcéucsnedccncscenaceas dhédudedacecnieaden ee en 
a renee ecm meinem 
Tea apenas 40 Pelegaediine cists Giuginiaiadliees---.----s--sssessssse SE 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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cessful business. 


of endeavor, 


34 Nassau Street 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
offers financial strength, 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 


derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 


ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 


Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of thts 
newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
sopies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 


91.00 for postage should be added. Other 
of Canada $1.50 for 
should be added. 


Entered as 


sountries outside 


postage 
second-class -stier April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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STATE FUNDS NOT WORRYING 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
ays that State funds are under various 


handicaps, but a study of the state fund 


figures in the Best’s Insurance Reports 


of 1924, casualty and miscellaneous, a 
book just off the press, does not indi 
cate that they are having a very diffi 


cult time. 


In California the State 


Compensation 


Insurance Fund has jumped from $1,300, 
000 of earned premiums in 1917 to $5, 
502,000 in 1923. It paid $3,156,000 for 
losses. In 1923 the percentage of total 
expense to premiums written was 13.48. 


It commenced business in January, 1914, 


with an appropriation from the 


£100,000 


Legis 
lature of and in 1921 it returned 
the legislative appropriation to the State. 
Its total admitted $6,168,000. 


The State Insurance 


assets are 
Compensation 
Fund of Colorado had 
end of last than 
and has assets of $1,500,000. 


rate ot 10 per 


a surplus at the 
$500,000 
It charges 


year ol more 


cent. under those of 


tock companies. It had a net income 
last year of over $400,000. Its entire 
total disbursements last year were $301, 


OOO. 

Out in Idaho the State 
has discontinued 
total 
000 it has a 


last year were §$ 


Insurance Fund 
insurance, 


$750,- 


carrying re 


but on admitted assets of 
surplus of $237,000. 
261,000 on 
income of $317,000 

In Maryland there is Accident 
total $684,000 


and surplus of $439,000. Its record last 


Its losses 


a net premium 


a State 
Fund which has assets of 
year was not so good as ona premium 
272,930 there total dis- 
$300,400. This fund paid 

5 cent. for the 


income of were 
bursements of 
a dividend of 25 per year 
ending October 1, 1920 and 15 per cent. 


the next year. No dividends were paid 
in the year 1923 or the 

The Accident 
paid a 10 per cent. 
and the 


manual. Its 1923 


year before. 


Fund of Michigan has 
dividend for six years 
rates below 
were 
over $40,000 in excess of its premium in- 


are 25 per cent. 


disbursements 
come and several thousand dollars more 
than its total income. 


Out in Montana the net premium in- 
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Industrial Accident 
About 80 per cent. 
sith of the 


come of the Fund 
of the 
Nevada Industrial Com- 


written on the 


was $355,545. 


mission is mining indus- 
try, rates being based upon the Fund’s 
own industries 
rates of other Confer 


experience. flor other 
the lund uses the 
ence disbursements of 
Fund and the State 
1923 were both in ex 
cess of the earned premiums. 

The State Fund of New 
York has up to a point 
where it has $9,000,000 of total 
$1,302,000 of sur 
Of its assets $7,815,000 are 
and stocks. In 1923 its 
18.4 per cent. of the premiums. 


companies. The 
the State 
Accident 


Insurance 
Fund for 


Insurance 
been built 
nearly 


now 
admitted assets and 
plus. in bonds 
expenses were 
Its rates 
re 15 per cent. lower than manual rates 


of the companies. The expenses in 1923 
cent. of the 
iums. At the present 


trophe 


were 14 per earned prem 
time the catas 
$850,000. The net 


earned 


surplus is 
premium over $3, 
000,000. Net losses paid were nearly $2, 
000,000. The disbursements were 
£500,000 less than income. 
In North Dakota the 


Compensation Bureau has 


income Was 


nearly 
Workmen’s 


paying 
Its total income 


been 
15 per cent. dividend. 

s $428,338. 
The Ohio 

all the 


when it 


State 
State 
comes to total admitted assets. 
$42,707,000 and it has 
a surplus available for dividends of $2,- 
500,000. 

In Oregon the 


und has 
funds beaten a mile 


Insurance 
other 


They amount to 


State Industrial Com- 
mission has total admitted assets of over 
$=,000,000. ‘The of the State 
Workmen’s Insurance Fund of Pennsyl- 
vania was $3,167,000 last year. The total 
$2,488,837. This 
reinsurance arrangement 


total income 


disbursements 
Fund has a 


were 


with the American Reinsurance Com 
pany for catastrophes exceeding $200,- 
000 to $500,000. The A. M. Best Com- 
pany is advised by the State Fund of 


Pennsylvania that its loss reserve will be 
increased by the Department 
at the Department sets up the 
loss reserve of the Fund as of 
31, 1924. 

The total admitted assets of the State 
Insurance Fund of Utah are $536,000. It 
has a surplus of about half that amount. 

In Washington the Legislature in 1923 
appropriated $668,627 for operations and 
capital outlay for the 
Labor & 
ment of 


Insurance 
time the 


December 


Department of 
Industries. It is the Depart- 
Labor & Industries that oper- 
State Fund through its Indus- 
trial Insurance Division. 

In West Virginia there is a Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund which in ten 
years has earned $21,000,000 in premiums, 
but despite the fact that it had total dis- 
of $23,491,846, it 


ates the 


bursements is getting 


along. 

A State fund is as hard to kill as a 
cat. Its chief bete noir is a catastrophe, 
and there is 


considerable catastrophe 


protection. 


F. W. ienaiians hails United States 
manager of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, who has been living in Can- 
ada for some time, has sailed for Lon- 
don and will go from there to South 
Africa to visit a sister whom he has not 
seen for a number of years. 

Eckford c. De K as. president and 
treasurer of De Kay & Company, insur- 
ance brokers, is spending his vacation 
now at Martha’s Vineyard, off the shores 
of Cape Cod. This is the first real holi- 
day Mr. De Kay has had in three years. 





























Rube Goldberg, 


and people, 





famous cartoonist and drawer 


of eccentric looking characters 


has had specially constructed for his home in New York City a chan- 


delier of brass, the principal feature of which is a group of models of some of his 


grotesque subjects. <A picture of it 


Research Association, 25 
electrical and contracting periodicals. It 
inspectors and surveyors who have 
see it. Rube Goldberg draws for the 
$100,000 a year. 


Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, through cards to 
his friends, tells that he is enjoying his 
sojourn in Europe. 


x ok 


Ex-Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
of Raritan, N. J., and William Street, 
is spending a week-end with his old 
friend, James B. Duke, at Newport. 

x ok ok 

Grant Ramey, chief license clerk of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department, 
who has tendered his resignation to that 
department to become manager of the 
claim department of the Pennsylvania 
Casualty, started with the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department in July, 1910. His 
first position was with a wholesale 
grocery firm in Pittsburgh, remaining 
with them several years and finally going 
to Washington, D. C. Here he secured 
a position with the United States Census 
Bureau in charge of the population 
division. Leaving Washington he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania and became con- 
nected with the post office at Indiana 
for seven years, resigning his position 
with the post office to become labor fore- 
man for the Josephine Furnace & Coke 
Company at Black Lick, Indiana county, 
which position he left when he was ap- 
pointed a clerk in the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

ka ok 

Samuel W. McCulloch, insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, has returned 
to his desk. 

k ok * 

R. W. Nash, for the last four years 
with the Canadian branch of the Queens- 
land Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk and fire underwrit- 
er for the British Oak Insurance Com- 
pany at its Canadian head office in Mon- 
treal. Edgar Nicholson, who has been 
with the fire branch of Dale & Company 
at Montreal and was formerly with the 
Royal becomes superintendent of agen- 
cies for the British Oak. 


was recently 
Broadway, and by them has been 


made 


taken by the Copper & Brass 
widely circulated in 
attention of 
a special trip to 


has attracted the insurance 


Goldberg’s home to 


Ivening Mail syndicate and is said to make 


Ben F. Shapro, of Oakland, Cal., a 
new big star on the life insurance hori- 
zon, who is in New York this week at- 
tending the [Equitable’s conference, will 
stop in Chicago on his way home and 
address a luncheon of [Equitable men on 
August 26 at the Hotel oe Mr. 
Shapro made quite a hit at the National 
Association of Life Underwriter’s Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. His agency is a 
large one and run on unique lines. 


* * 


_ W.-H. Dallas, superintendent of agents 
for the Atlantic Life of Richmond, left 
this week on a motor trip to Canada, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Dallas. He planned to 
spend most of his time in that country see- 
ing the sights in Montreal and Quebec. 
Mr. Dallas is on his vacation. 


a 


E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, gave a 
luncheon this week in the Pennsylvania 


Hotel, New York, to insurance agents 
of Youngstown, O. 
. oe 2 


President William H. Hunt of the 
Cleveland Life has set aside a portion of 
the grounds occupied by his country home 
at Independence, Ohio, for the purposes 
ofa country club for the people of the 
Cleveland Life and they have an organiza- 
tion known as the Cleveland Life Country 
Club. President Hunt at his own expense 
had converted and enlarged a farm dwell- 
ing well adapted for the purpose and a suffi 
cient amount of ground was set aside to 
make a proper environment. The club 
house and service buildings are equipped 
with all modern conveniences and_ there 
are broad lawns, a wealth of shrubs and 
flowers, artificial lakes and waterfalls. 
While a complete unit in itself, the club 
house and grounds merge with two hun- 
dred acres of virgin, rugged woodland, 
with its paths and roadways, which is all 
the property of President Hunt. 
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Sidelights On Some 
' British Characters 


CAUGHT AT BRISTOL MEETING 


Grahame H. Wills, Sir Arthur Worley, 
J. J. Atkinson, R. Y. Sketch, James 
Hamilton, O. Morgan Owen. 


Aug. 10. At the recent annual 
conference of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute held at Bristol were many 
men in British insurance circles. 
The Institute is for- 
tunate in having as its president this year 
Grahame HH. Wills, j 
annual dinner. Mr. 


London, 


leading 


sristol Insurance 


who presided at the 
Wills is a member of 
the well-known family whose name in con- 
nection with tobacco is famous the world 
over, his father having been the late H. O. 
Wills, of the firm of W. I. & H. O. Wills, 
now incorporated in the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Great Britain, Ltd. 

Mr. Wills started with the Northern As- 
surance Company (whose assistant general 


manager, K. K. Peters, was present) in 
1879. Four years later he returned to 
Bristol and commenced business on his 


own account where he has flourished ever 
since. 

Mr. Wills is a big man in more than one 
sense of the word, for he weighs many 
pounds, but the more they joke him about 
it the better he likes it for he is the 
personification of a good fellow. In private 


life his great interest is music, and he has 
given many years of devoted service to 
local churches. May+ his shadow never 


grow less. 
Sir Arthur Worley 

The business meetings were presided over 
by the president of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, Sir Arthur Worley, C.B.E., 
of the leading men in the profession 
deservedly one of the most popular. 

When Sir Arthur was elected president 
a year ago at Manchester in the Town Tlall 
of that wonderful city, in returning thanks 
he told the conference that he started work 
in a street close by at five shillings per 
week. His present eminent position is 
solely due to his own merit. 

Justly proud of his own success, yet he 
neither forgets his early struggles nor his 
old friends. He has had a very successful 
year as president and insurance men are 
proud of him. 


J. J. Atkinson 
He is succeeded by J. J. Atkinson, 


general manager of the Royal 
Company, Ltd., who is one of the big little 
men of the insurance world. <A_ trim, 
neatly dressed, little gentleman who goes 
through life quietly, you would not suspect 
until you get into conversation with him 
that he controlled the destiny of such a 
great organization. But when you do get 
in touch with him, then you know that he 
is indeed a giant in mind if not in stature. 

He joined the Royal in 1891 as assistant 
accountant at the head office and four years 
afterwards became chief of the foreign 
department. In 1903 Mr. Atkinson was 
appointed assistant secretary; in 1911 
deputy manager, and in August, 1921, he 
assumed his present position. 

The Chartered Insurance Institute is 
looking forward to a great year under his 
guidance, and is not likely to be dis- 
appointed, 


one 
and 


E.C., 


Insurance 


R. Y. Sketch 


The Conference adopted a resolution to 
the effect that the position of deputy presi- 
dent should be created, and if this is 
brought about before he reaches the presi- 
dent’s chair, the first holder of the office 
will probably be Ralph Y. Sketch, general 
manager of the Phoenix & Norwich Union, 
and there could not be a more popular 
appointment. 

Still in the prime of life, Mr. Sketch is 
one of the most popular as well as one of 
the best known men in the insurance world. 


A man of fine presence, he can always be 
relied upon to make a rattling good speech 
and in business he is keenness itself, though 
scrupulously fair; in short, a man whose 
word is his bond. A keen Institute man, 
we are looking forward to his year of 
office. 
James Hamilton 

It is now ten years since James Hamilton, 
general manager and director of the York- 
shire Insurance Company, served the office 
of president and perhaps that is why one 
is tempted to regard him as a veteran and 
his white hair and trim beard tend to help 
the delusion. But whatever his age, Mr. 
Hamilton is still a young man and con- 
tinues to serve the Institute right loyally. 
A shrewder man never piloted a company, 
and you find “J. H.” regarded by the 
younger generation generally as a friend. 

O. M. Owen and W. E. Gray 

Two other men attending the Conference 
cannot be omitted—O. Morgan Owen, who 
manages the Alliance Assurance Company, 
l.td., and spends his leisure in returning 
thanks for the Orphanage—no one has ever 
been heard to say a word derogatory to 
this handsome, debonair Welshman; and 
W. k. Gray, who so ably manages the 
affairs of the Employers Liability Assur- 


ance Corporation. 

Mr. Gray did well at Cambridge, but 
he has done even better at insurance. Tle, 
by the way, is a barrister of the Inner 
Temple. A cautious Scot and as popular 
as he is cautious. 


WARWICKS AT WORK 





Big Question In Chicago Is, Who Will 
Be Next President of Northwestern 


Association ; 
According to “Tom” Weddell of the 
“Insurance Post” of Chicago, a gentle- 


man of culture but of no leisure, this is 
a political year, in the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest as well as 
nationally, and the Warwicks are al- 
ready at work. He comments thus: 
“This is managerial year in the North- 
western Association. Under the unwrit- 
ten rule by which the presidency alter 
nates between the managers and _ field 
men. The politicians are canvassing the 
situation with a view to developing likely 
material and among those mentioned are 
John M. Thomas, of the Aetna; W. P. 
Robertson, of the Alliance; Walter E. 
Miller, of the Westchester; Waite 
Bliven, * the Firemen’s of Newark; 
Herbert A. Clark, of the National Lib- 
erty; Pred B. Luce, of the Providence 
Washington; Elwin W. Law, of the 
Royal, and Charles N. Gorham, assist- 
ant western manager of the American 
of Newark. Mr. Bliven says that it 
would be impossible for him to accept 


the honor, although he regards it as a 
distinet honor, since his father, the late 
Major Charles E. Bliven, was one of the 


founders of the association. His duties 
as president of the Western Insurance 
Bureau, together with his big job in 
running the Firemen’s group, will pre- 
vent him from taking on any additional 
burdens for the present.” 





Potts’ Threat If His 
Clients Are Crushed 


WILL GO BEFORE LEGISLATURE 





Says Sherman & Ellis Competition Is 
Good For Public; Business Is 
Being Reinsured 


Judge W. T. Irwin, of 
who is liquidating the 


Peoria, IL, 
Em- 
ployers Reciprocal of Chicago, the Sher- 
man & Ellis concern, is pushing the 
work of bringing up to noon of July 28 
(the dates he took charge) the 
ment of the affairs of the concern. 
The work is very complicated and sev- 
Wide 


condi 


Associated 


state- 


eral weeks time will be required. 
publicity given to the 
There are 


has been 
tion of this concern. 
of a special assessment to 
the affairs after Judge Irwin 
lected all he can from the subscribers. 
The subscribers are protected against 
such an assessment by a policy in Lon- 
don Lloyds and Judge Irwin has notified 
that. association of the situation and of 
the fact that he believes that there is 
a liability against them under their con 
tract and has notified them to participate 
in the examination which is now being 
made. So far he has had no response 
from them. 
Most of 
is being 


rumors 
clear up 
has col- 


the business of the concern 
transferred to the Indiana 
Mutual Casualty, another Sherman & 
I:llis concern. In Michigan and Ken- 
tucky the business is being brokered as 
the Indiana Mutual and is not licensed in 


either state. The business in Texas is 
going to the Oil Men’s Reciprocal of 
Houston. 

Judge Irwin concedes that there are 


flaws in the reciprocal plan of operation, 
but insists that this type of concern has 
done a public service by giving competi- 
tion to the stock companies and oc 
casionally forcing rate reductions. 
Rufus M. Potts, attorney for the Sher- 


man & Ellis concerns, states that if the 
stock companies force Sherman & Ellis 


out of the field the stock companies will 


have a virtual monopoly and that con- 
sequently rates would tend to rise 
through the dominance of one class of 


companies. Mr. Potts also says that if 
Sherman & Ellis are crushed he will 
vo before the next session of the Lllinois 


legislature and undertake to have passed 
a bill providing that the state shall be 
permitted to write workmen’s compensa 
tion insurance in [Illinois to the ex- 
clusion of all other classes of compensa- 
tion carriers. 


TO SEND 125 TO MILWAUKEE 


The Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, one of the stronge est of the state 
associations, will send 125 as a delegation 
to the Milwaukee convention. The annual 
meeting of the Michigan association and 
the annual meeting of the Michigan Feder- 


ation will be held in Lansing, October 
22-23. It is announced that the organiza- 
tion of a local board in Escanaba, Mich., 
makes the fourteenth local board in that 


state. 
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Marine and Fire Insurance Company, | 
Statement December 31, 1923 


BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


Limited 


- + $6,054,621.08 
1,321,825.27 
628,951.77 

-  4,103,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
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Eagle Star & British 
Dominions Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 

FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


U. S. MANAGERS) 


13 William Street, NEW YORK, 





T. F. CUNNEEN THIRD DEPUTY 


Superintendent of Sasbiniien Beha Names 
New York Lawyer for 
Department Post 


Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha has appointed as third deputy 
superintendent of insurance Terence F. 
Cunneen, a lawyer of New York City. 

Mr. Cunneen is a graduate of the New 
York Law School, having been admitted 
to the bar in 1912. He was associated 
with John J. Cunneen from 1914 to 1922, 
except during the war period, when he 
was in military service. Since 1922 he 
has acted as secretary to Judge Robert 
S. Johnstone of the Court of General 
Sessions and Judge Edward T. Mce- 
Goldrick of the Supreme Court, First 
Judicial District, resigning such latter 
connection to assume his duties with the 
Insurance Department. Mr. Cunneen’s 
extensive legal experience, which has in 


volved many important litigations in 
connection with the business of insur 
ance and otherwise, should well qualify 


him for his new duties. 


Cc. E. ADAMS RUNS FOR MAYOR 
Carlton FE. Adams, of C. J. Adams & 
Co., prominent Atlantic City agents, is a 
candidate for the office of mayor of Vent- 
nor City, N. J. Mr. Adams has been a 
member of the C ity Council of that place 
for the past nine years and his insurance 


friends say he would be an ideal candidate 
for mayoralty honors. 
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Fight Pennsylvania Tax 
on Reinsured Risks 


RELIANCE MAKES TEST CASE 


Court’s Opinion In Dauphin County 
Which Will Now Be 


Opposed 


fhe reeent decision of the Dauphin 


County Court of Pennsylvania upholding 


the right of Pennsylvania to levy a tax of 


«¢ on reinsured business will be fought 
by the Reliance Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia. Thomas B. Donaldson recently 


ent a letter to all companies in the state 
asking them to bear pro rata the cost of 
of the 


through 


bringing similar action. Ii: view 


that the Reliance has 
with the 


for the 


fact 


gone 


litigation, it will not be necessary 


other companies to act. 


Court Opimon 


: of the Commonwealth against 

Insurance Company referred 
Chairman Donaldson was decided 
in the Dauphin County Court by Judge 
lox on March 3, last, on a case stated, 
embodying the following agreement of 
facts: 

1. The Reliance 
delphia, above named 
rporation 
rporated under the 
approved 
That on 


lhe Case 
the iienes 
to by 


Insurance Company of Phila- 
defendant, is a fire in 
having capital stock; in- 
Act of Assembly of Penn- 
April 21, 1841, P. Pad. ; 


January 30, 1922, the 


surance co 


above named 


defendant filed in the office of the Auditor General 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the twenty 
fourth section of the act entitled, “A further 
supplement to an act to provide revenue by 
taxation,” approved June 1, 1889, and supple 
ment of June 28, 1895, P. L. 408, a report of the 
imount of premiums and assessments, received 
by it for the six months ended December 31, 
1921, in which report the defendant stated that 
the “entire amount of premiums and assess 
ments received” was $69,344.49, and claimed a 
deduction from the said amount the sum _ of 
$74,602.58, as a sum paid for reinsurance; that 
the Audito w General of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, on June 2, 1922, made a settle 
ment of the gross premiums tax based upon 
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aid report, which was 


approved by the State 
lreasurer June 6, 1922, 


and that on the eleventh 
day of July, 1923, the Auditor General made a 
resettlement of the said tax, which resettlement 
was approved by the State Treasurer July 12, 
1923, whereby gross premiums tax was _ settled 
against the above-named defendant at the rate 
of eight-tenths of one per cent. upon the said 
sum of $69,344.39, being the amount of gross pre 


miums reported to have received by the said 
defendant in said period and being the gross 
amofnt of premiums received from business 
transacted within this Commonwealth in said 
period. 

That on July 1, 1921, the above-named de- 
fendant reinsured its entire outstanding Penn- 
sylvania risks with the Fire Association of 


Vhiladelphia, for which it paid to the said Fire 
Association of Philadelphia premiums amounting 
to $74,622.58; that the premiums received by the 
said Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
upon the risks so reinsured as aforesaid were 
duly reported by it and the tax imposed thereon 
duly paid to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania prior to July 1, 1921. 

4. That the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
* insurance corporation having a capital 


That the said Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia did on the 30th day of January, 1922, file 
in the office of the Auditor General of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania a gross premiums re- 

port in compliance with the requirements of the 
twenty-fourth section of the Act entitled “A 
further supplement to an Act to provide revenue 
by taxation,” approved June 1, 1889, and supple- 

ment of June 28, 1895, P. L. 408, wherein was 
reported the entire amount of premiums and 
assessments received by the said Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia during the six months 
ended December 31, 1921, included within which 
amount of premiums received during said period 
was the said sum of $74,662.58, received from the 
above-named Reliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia during said period, and that the 
said Fire Association of Philadelphia upon a set- 
tlement made upon gaid report paid the gross 
premiums tax imposed by the said Act of June, 
18, 1895, included within which was the tax upon 
the said sum of $74,062.58. 

The question before us is, is the appellant, a 
domestic fire insurance company, having capital 
stock, and which reinsured some of its Penn- 
sylvania business in another Pennsylvania Fire 
Iusurance Company, entitled to a deduction, from 
the tax imposed by law upon its gross pre 
miums, of the amount paid for such reinsurance ? 
It is expressly agreed between the parties: 
“That if in the opinion of the: Court the saia 
amount paid for reinsurance is not deductible 
from said premiums received for the six months 
ended December 31, 1921, the amount of tax as 
settled by the Auditor General and approved by 
the State Treasurer in the said resettlement from 
which this appeal is taken, is correct, no part 
of which has been paid by the said defendant 
and judgment shall be entered in favor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the full 
amount of said settlement, together with inter- 
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est, cost and Attorney General’s commission. 

That if in the opinion of the Court said amount 
paid for reinsurance is deductible from said pre 
miums received, then judgment shall be entered 
in favor of the defendant. 

Each party hereto reserves the right of appeal. 

The facts (with the exception of the time and 
amounts) and the question of law in this case 
are the same or similar to those as were found 
in No, 15, Commonwealth Docket, Dauphin County 
Common Pleas. Our conclusions of law in this 
case, for the same reasons given in the opin 
ion this day filed in the aforementioned case, are 
as follows: 

1. The defendant is liable 


for the tax on the 


total amount of gross premiums received by it 
during the six months period ending December 
31, 1921, without deductions claimed. | 
>, The Commonwealth is entitled to judgment 
in this case as follows: 
‘Tax at rate of eight mills on $69,344.39... .$554.75 
Interest at rate of 6 per cent. from De- 
ceasber 31, 1971, fo GatO.ccescccsevsccevsss Foal 
Attorney General’s commission at 5 per 
cent. on principal and interest.......... 31.34 
OE, Seka eine d cade Ones bab ondanncancounene $658.20 
And now, March 3, 1924, we direct judgment 
in the above amount to be entered in favor of 


the Commonwealth and against the defendant, 
unless exceptions be filed within the time limited 
by law. 


ONE STATE’S RECEIPTS 


More than $1,000,000 was turned into 
the North Carolina state treasury by the 
insurance department as receipts for the 
year ending April 1, 1924, making the 
largest amount ever turned in by that 
department in a single year, according to 
the annual report of Stacey W. Wade, 
isurance commissioner, which has just 
been issued. Twenty-four companies 
failed to renew their licenses or ceased 
to operate in the state during the year. 


TOURIST BAGGAGE APPLICATION 


Form Used By Philadelphia F. & M.; 
If Assured Is Married Occupation 
of Husband Is Asked 
The Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Charles 
I’, Enderly, 122 William Street, agent, is 
using this tourist baggage application form: 


Tourist Baggage Application 


PSAP OO ial onic asi Bee Oe eee OE 
WeSiGOnCe AGOECSSs .xicceden donde seca 
Business AGGreSsicces sive sies cud cctenes 
AGRE: oooh sercnisre ee SPOR 5% ceca 192... 


Kind of Policy 


Form es Amount. | ee 
“ 


a of Assured... rate relat cranuars ata Rar Oee 
How long known to broker.............. 
Has broker other business for assured.... 


Has assured ever had a loss under a 
COMREISE “DONOY once ee ne nay ce ga ceses 6 
Ilas assured ever had a claim denied by 
an “insurance Gon.s.ceiscees oxen. ceuwss 
If Assured is Female 
WARTICE Ol SHMIO ss obese os es dde no ceweus 
If married, what is husband’s occupation. . 

o 
2 k > 
SFOKCE ..cccccccccscnvscsceseces 
PRUE ORS 55/0 asd a aie ot bw scene Rae 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


A. H. Hassinger, Secre 
Wells T. Bassett, enn 


FIREMEN’ 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 





Total ........$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*“As changed April, 1924. 





Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and Weet. Mgr. 
rg G. Vaughan, 


Hassinger, 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


irardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 





y 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 2,949,854.30 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.08 


Total .$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.08 











Neal Bassett, ee 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pree. aa West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


A. H. Hasainger, Secretary 
Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,206,445 08 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,678,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and We West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 


A. H. Hassinger, Seoretary 

Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 
National 

Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Stat e+] 





y 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

all other Labili- 

| anes rereen as 2,938,245 $4 
Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,641.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Is Assured Obliged To Read 
His Policy? 


Most Courts Have Decided That To Be Obligatory, 
But Wisconsin Supreme Court Has Just Ren- 
dered a Disconcerting Opinion; How Most of 
The Decisions Have Been Running 


Two decisions 
handed down, one by the Washington 
Supreme Court and the other by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, involving the 
question of the obligation of an insured 
to read his policy. The results arrived 
at in these decisions are almost diamet- 
rically opposed, and many cases are 
quoted in each of them sustaining, or ap- 
pearing to sustain, the different views. 

As stated by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, which feels itself bound to follow 
its prior decisions allowing a recovery 
where the insured has made no repre- 
sentation, and no attempt to deceive on 
his part has been shown, the question 
has proved a troublesome one in the 
courts for a long time. The weight of 
authority seems, however, clearly to sus- 
tain the view that an insurance contract 
should be treated like any other con- 
tract, and the insured will be presumed 
to have read it and to know its contents, 
in the absence of any act of the insur 
ance company inducing his omission to 
read it. 


have recently been 


The Washington Case 


The Washington 
emphatic on the 
his policy. 

In an action on an automobile fire 
policy the defense was breach of war- 
ranties. The insured contended he was 
not responsible for the making of the 
warranties. His version of the facts 
was that he sought the insurance by 
signing a blank application, and that the 
insurance company’s agent, without his 
knowledge, filled in the statements which 
were untrue in these respects: ‘That 
the automobile had not been in a wreck 
prior to the application; that another 
company had not canceled or refused in 
surance on the automobile; and that 
there was no unmentioned incumbrance 
on it. The policy contained the applica- 
tion in full, showing the false statements, 
and containing an express provision that 
they were warranties. The insured re 
ceived the policy, but said he did not 
read it. 

The Washington Supreme Court holds, 
Hayes v. Automobile Insurance [x 
change, Sept. 17, 1923, 218 Pacific, 252, 
that it was the insured’s duty to read his 
policy. “Whether he read it or not ts 
immaterial. It was his duty to read it, 
and the law says that he did read it. It 
showed statements which he knew were 
untrue, and without which he could not 
have obtained the insurance. It becomes 
Immaterial whether or not originally in 
the application the blanks were filled in 
by the appellant's (insurance company’s) 
agent without the respondent’s knowl- 
edge; in effect they were the respon- 
dent’s own statements when he received 
the policy containing the instruction, 
“Read your policy,’ and retained it. 
Those cases holding the company re- 
sponsible for false statements written by 
Its agent, without the.assured’s knowl- 
edge, do not go-to the extent of reliev- 
ing the assured when he has not acted in 
good faith, and good faith is negatived 
here by the respondent’s failure to call 
attention to the falsities when they ap- 
peared in the body of the policy itself.” 


Wanted To Submit Question To the Jury 


Upon reargument of the Hayes case 
before: the Washington Supreme Court 
in banc (Hayes v. Automobile Ins. Exch., 
224 Pac. 594, April 1, 1924) it was urged 
by the insured that he should be allowed 
to submit to the jury the question of his 
ack of intent to deceive, for the reason 
that, as a matter of fact, he never read 


and 
to read 


case is. clear 
insured’s duty 


his policy, and therefore could have had 
no such intent. The court’s answer to 
this argument was that, as stated in the 
department’s opinion, quoted above, 
whether he read the policy or not was 
immaterial, for the law charged him 
with the duty of reading it. 

The court quoted Justice 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
Lumber Underwriters v. Rife, 237 U. S. 
605, as follows: “No rational theory of 
contract can be made that does not hold 
the assured to know the contents of the 
instrument to which he seeks to hold the 
other party.” 

It quoted, as announcing the same doc- 
trine, Modern Woodmen of America v. 
\ngle, 127 No. App. 94; Moore v. State 
Ins. Co., 72 Iowa, 414; Fidelity, etc. Co. 
vy. Fresno Flume, ete. Co., 161 Cal. 466 ; 
and it concluded that the insured in this 
case was “charged in law with having 
accepted and read a_ policy containing 
warranties which he knew at the time to 
be untrue, and that he is thereby es- 
topped from asserting that in the appli- 
cation the answers which were after- 
wards embodied in the policy itself as 
warranties were written in by an agent 
of the company without his knowledge. 
hook * 


Holmes, of 


Decision Not In Conflict 


“The decision of this case is not in 
conflict with prior decisions relating to 
this same subject-matter, for in all of 
them in which recovery upon a_ policy 
has been permitted there was positive 
proof of facts and circumstances from 
which the triers of the fact could right- 
fully determine that the assured had 
actually no intent to deceive—either 
that the insurance company knew the 
real condition of affairs, or that the as- 
sured, through a legitimate oversight or 


for some reason of that nature, had 
neglected to state the facts as they 
really existed. But here the assured 


made no such explanation and the rea- 
son for asserting that he had no inten- 
tion to deceive is that he had never read 
the policy. This amounts to no more 
than a claim that he is not bound by a 
policy which he did not read, and which, 
as we have shown, is not the rule of 
law applicable to such contracts.” 

View of Wisconsin Supreme Court 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court takes 
a different view. 

An untrue warranty in a fire insur- 
ance policy that an automobile insured 
thereunder was fully paid for and was 
not mortgaged or otherwise encumbered, 
does not, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
holds, preclude a recovery when the war- 
ranty was made by the agent issuing the 
policy on his own responsibility, the 
owner not having made any representa- 
tion and not knowing that the warranty 
was in the policy. Collum v. National 
Fire Ins. Co., 181 Wis. 425, 195 N. W. 


222 
III. 


Hlere the insured, suing on the policy, 
had made no written application for the 
insurance. 

The court said: “There is a spirited 
conflict among the authorities as to 
whether an insured may recover under 
such circumstances. The question is ex- 
haustively considered by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court in Parsons, Rich & Co. 


v. Lane, 97 Minn. 98, 106 N. Y. 485, 4 
L. R. A. (U. S.) 231, where it is held 
that the plaintiff may not recover. It 
1s also quite as thoroughly considered 
by the Indiana Supreme Court in Glens 
alls Ins. Co. v. Michael, 167 Ind. 659, 
74 N. E. 964, 8 L. R. A. (U. S.) 708, 


where it is held that the plaintiff may re 
cover. A perusal of these two cases will 
supply the investigator with the reasons 
and authorities upon which the conflict- 
ing decisions rest. The question would 
be an interesting albeit perhaps a 
troublesome one were we permitted or 
required to consider it as an original 
proposition in this court.” 

The court, however, felt itself bound, 
because of its prior decisions, to align 
itself with those courts holding that an 
insured may recover on an insurance 
policy under such circumstances, “in 
view 


ew of the fact that the finding of the 
trial court exonerated plaintiff from any 
fraudulent or 


intentional concealment of 








the conditional nature of his title to the 
truck.” ; 

The court refused to apply the rule 
of Bostwick v. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 116 
Wis. 392, 89 N. W. 538, 92 N. W. 346, 
where knowledge of the contents of a 
life insurance policy was imputed to the 
insured when he unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to repudiate the same several 
months after its receipt, because in that 
case the plaintiff was attempting to re- 
pudiate the policy and not to collect 
thereon. 


Some Other Cases 


It may be of service to review briefly 
some of the cases supporting the view 
taken by the Washington Court, that it 
is obligatory on the insured to read his 
policy, and that he will be bound by its 
contents. These cases, together with 
those cited pro and con in the Wiscon- 
sin decision may be taken to include 
nearly all the cases on the subject. 

In Moore v. State Ins. Co., 72 lowa 
416, cited in the Hayes case, the court 
said: “The policy is a unilateral con- 
tract, and its acceptance by plaintiff 
operates an assent to the conditions in- 
tended to bind him. These conditions 
are as obligatory upon him as though 
he had signed the policy.” 

In Modern Woodmen v. Angle, 127 
Mo. App. 94, the court said that the doc- 
trine that where the insured has signed 
the application, containing answers to 
questions not made by him, without 
reading it and without knowledge of its 
contents, the company is estopped by 
the act of its agent to assert that the 
application is the act of the company, 
and the statements therein are the state- 
ments of the company and not of the in- 
sured, while supported by many au- 
thorities, “seems to be at variance with 
two other fundamental doctrines of great 
solemnity. It is elementary in the law 
of contracts that when one can read, he 
must read, and if he signs a document, 
in the absence of imposition, fraud or 
deceit, he will not be heard to say that 
he did not know what was the paper he 
signed. He is bound by the contents, 
whether he read it or not, and it seems 
the doctrine has been properly applied 


to insurance cases of the nature of this 
one, by courts of the very first author- 
ity.’ The doctrine also conflicts in 


many cases with the rule that parol tes- 
timony is inadmissible to vary, explain 
or modify the terms of a written 
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FIRE ASSURANCE 


of Paris, France 


i 1838 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 
of Paris, France 
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Insurance Agency Essentials 


Upon the standards and reputation of an 
insurance agency depend the ultimate suc- 
cess of thal agency as a business enterprise. 

Requisite to these points are initiative 
and creative ideas in the selling of protec- 
lion. The ideals of the agency must be of 
such a character as to first of all, inspire the 
confidence of those who would insure; giv- 
ing more than is asked in the way of service 
by inspection of risks; suggesting improve- 
ments to reduce rales; aiding civic enter- 
prises for the betterment of community 
conditions; all these are worth while 


efforts and add character to the standing of 


VOUP agency, 


A personal interest in the prompt and 


equitable settlement of losses is also a 
vreal agency asset. 

Bul to do all these things and to create a 
worth while agency if is necessary that 
there be represented in that agency, com- 
panies back of whose policies are years of 
underwriling experience; a spirit: of co- 
operation in the development of agency 
business; inspection and loss adjustment 
service; sales promotion literature and the 
personal contact of field representatives. 
And last, but by no means least, great finan- 
cial strength. 

These requirements are available to 
agents of The Home of New York whose 
policies carry the additional advantage of 
the protection of the largest and Strongest 
lire Insurance Company in America. 
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tract, 
face. 

Conceding, however, that the 
would be entitled to a decree 
doctrine, the court continues: 

“Now it is well established in the law 
of insurance that when the agent has 
written down untrue answers to such 
questions, even though it be done with- 


complete and unambiguous on its 


insured 
under this 


out the knowledge of the insured, and 
the insured is furnished a copy of the 
application containing such untrue an- 


swers annexed to the policy, he is after- 
wards estopped trom denying knowledge 
thereof. The doctrine, of course, pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that it is the duty 
of the insured to use reasonable dili- 
gence in discovering the contents of the 
contract, and it is said, upon discovering 
the same, it becomes his duty to notify 
the company of such fraud perpetrated 
upon both himself and the insurer. At 
any rate, if he held the policy, referring 
in apt terms to the warranties contained 
in the application annexed, for a reason- 
able time, he is conclusively presumed 
to know the contents of the contract and 
the untruthful answers plainly written in 
the application and is thereby estopped 
to assert that he had no knowledge on 
the subject.” 

In Monitor Mutual Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Buffam, 115 Mass. 343, an action on 
premium notes signed by the insurance 
agent, the insured put his policies in his 


desk without reading them and_ kept 
them four of the five years they had 
to run. It was held that by accepting 


the policies reciting his obligations 
thereunder, he adopted the agent's act in 
signing the notes; he could not qualify 
his contract by asserting and proving 
that he never read the policies and was 
ignorant of their contents. 


Overton vs. American Central. 


In Overton v. American 
Co., 79 Mo. App. 1, the 
the evidence showed 
Was not the sole, 
It was suggested that the 
not read the policy, 
until after the fire. 
terms of the policy 
binding upon her. It must be assumed 
that by acceptance she was acquainted 
with its cg 

In Reeve, Case & Co. v. Phoenix Ins. 
Co,, 235 La Poi 219, it was said: “The 
clauses in question (as to keeping com 
bustibles in the buildings) are printed 
plainly in the same type as the rest of 
the body of the instrument, with the 
first words of each in capitals, and at- 
tention called to the paragraphs, respec- 
tively by an index age. If the insured 
did not examine the policy, it would 
seem to have been their own fault.” 

In Wierengo v. American Fire Ins 
Co., 98 Mich. 621, it was held that if an 
insured accepts a policy without reading 
it and there is no fraud on the part of 
the insurer, or mutual mistake as to its 
terms, the insured is bound by it. 

In Jackson Dakota Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co., 1 N. Dak. 167, copy of the 
application, containing false answers as 
written by the agent, was indorsed on 
the back of the policy, but the indorse 
Ment was not referred to in the body of 


Cent. 
defense 
that the 
unconditional 


Ins. 
was and 
plaintiff 
owner. 
plaintiff did 
but put it away 
It was held that the 
were nevertheless 


the policy. The court said: “Upon re- 
ceiving the policy with copy indorsed 
thereon, the plaintiff is legally charge- 
able with notice and knowledge. of the 
entire terms of the insurance contract, 
and he is estopped from denying such 
knowledge. It was the plaintiff's duty to 
have taken steps at once, upon receiving 


the policy, 
rescinded. 
silence 


to. have the same corrected or 
He did not do so, and by his 
when required to speak, he be- 
came constructively a participant in the 
Griginal fraud of the agent, and thereby 
forfeited his right under the policy; and, 


unless defendant has waived such for- 
feiture, the plaintiff must fail to re- 
cover.” 


In Madison v. Maryland Casualty Co., 
1608 Cal. 204, it was held that, by accept- 
ing and retaining a policy, without ob- 
jection for six years, the insured was 
Lound by its terms and could not then be 
heard to say that he did not read it or 
know its terms. 
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Insurance Reading 
For College Classes 


NEW VOLUMES BY C. O. HARDY 
lowa University Professor Discusses 
Risk and Risk Bearing and Quotes 
Many Authors to Lucidate Views 
Charles C. 
nomics of the 


Hardy, 
State Iowa, 
has written two volumes printed by the 
University of 


professor of eco- 


University of 
Press, Chicago, 
“Risk and Risk 
reads: “Read 
Bearing.” They 


Chicago 
one bearing the title: 
Bearing,” and the other 
ings In Risk and Risk 
both belong to a series entitled “Ma 
terials for the Study of Business” used 
in a course in the School of Commerce 
and Administration of the University of 
Chicago. 

The author defines risk as uncertainty 
as regard to cost, damage, with 
emphasis on the uncertainty. 

The Extent of Business Risk 

The first chapter of “Risk and Risk 
Searing” has to do with forms and ex 
tent of business risk. The second chap- 
ter takes up the question of elimination 
of the risk. Another chapter deals with 
the transfer of the risk to specialists 
such as insurance carriers and raises a 
question: Does insurance reduce risk or 
does it transfer risks from the individual 
to society? 

One chapter discusses management of 
capital, another analyzes securities, still 
another chapter discusses life insurance. 


loss or 
word 


Fire insurance has a long chapter; so 
has miscellaneous property insurance 
and guaranty and suretyship including 


compensation insurance and others. 
An interesting chapter on the social 
aspects of risk bearing is also included. 


Insurance and Gambling 


The author does not regard insurance 
as gambling. He even discusses this 
under the head of ethics of insurance. 

“An insurance contract is not dissimi 
lar in form to a wager. The insured 
pays a small premium, which he may 
lose or may receive again multiplied 
many-fold, in accordance with the out 
come of an uncertain event. But, 
though the form is the same, the moral 
aspects of the question, provided a 
genuine risk is insured, are exactly op- 
posite. The insurance contract serves to 
decrease risk, to substitute a small 
but certain loss for a large un- 
certain one. Thus a net gain results, 
parallel to the net loss involved in a 
gambling contract. We noted above 
that a perfectly fair gamble is economi- 
cally unsound for the reason that the 
gain, if one wins, is smaller than the 
loss if he loses, because of the operation 
of the principle of diminishing utility. 
The case of the insurance contract is 
just the opposite. Ignoring insurance 
company expenses and profits, let us as- 
sume that A pays $10 for $1,000 of fire 
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Fire, Marine, 


Windstorm, 
Automobile, 


Sprinkler Leak- 


age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 








insurance, knowing that the chance of 
his suffering a loss of $1,000 is exactly 
1-100. Mathematically, his bargain is 
neither good nor bad; economically, it is 
good because the $1,000 he may lose rep 
resents more in real sacrifice 


) than one 
hundred times the 


loss of the $10 in- 
volved in the payment of the premium. 
“Likewise most of the other argu- 
ments advanced in the preceding section 
to show the anti-social character of 
gambling, have no application, or a 
negative application, to insurance which 
covers a genuine risk. Neither the in- 
surer nor the insured puts himself in a 
position where his gain depends on the 
other's loss; rather they have a common 
interest in the non-occurrence of the 
event insured against. [nergy devoted 
to the improvement of the insurance 
technique is not wasted, as is energy de 
voted to the improvement of the gam- 
bling technique; insurance does not tend 
to disqualify one for work, but rather 
encourages one to labor in the confi- 
dence that he will not be deprived of 
the fruits of his labors by some acci- 
dental circumstances; insurance does not 
tend to create imequality of wealth. 


“On the other hand, whenever there 
is no genuine risk to be hedged, as is 
the case in overinsurance, and in the 
case of insurance on the life of persons 
who have no producing power, the ar 
vuinents cited against gambling have 
full force.” 

Notes Well-Known Men 

In his volume on “Readings In Risk 

and Risk Bearing,’ Mr. Hardy runs ex- 


tracts from some well-known men in in- 
surance and in the educational world. 
They include W. N. Bament, of the 
Hlome; Francis R. Stoddard, former in- 
surance superintendent; Robert P. Bar- 
bour, of the North British & Mercantile ; 
Ambrose Ryder, of the General Acci 
dent; William B. Joyce, of the National 
Surety; V. N. Valgren, of the Aetna 
Life; W. F. Gephard, insurance econo- 
mist and author of insurance books; 
Robert Riegel, author of  imsurance 
books, and Ie. C. Lunt, president of the 
Sun Indemnity. 


ATLAS APPOINTMENT 

Ralph IF. Woltersdorff has been ap 
pointed assistant general agent at the 
Western Branch of the Atlas Assurance. 
Mr. Woltersdorff has been with the com- 
pany since 1907 as state agent for Michi- 
gan and Illinois, and since the death of 
Ik. W. Jewell at the commencement of this 
year, he has been acting as assistant to 
General Agent Schoen. 





The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 
Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 


New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








NOT “EXHILARATING” 
British Newspaper’s Review of Year's 
Results With the Tariff Re-In- 
surances, Ltd., of London 
The big “news stories” in the British 
often detailed ac- 
counts of the financial showing of com- 
panies for a period of 
Sometimes the 


Insurance papers are 


twelve months 
year has not treated cer- 
tain companies well and the editors are 
required to command all their artistry 
that the situation is not nearly 
so bad as it looks on the surface. For 
a clever bit of literary “thin ice skating” 
this paragraph from an editor’s review 
of the year 1923 with the Tariff Re-In- 
surances, Ltd., of London, is entitled to 
the banana. 

The underwriting experience of 1923 
was not exactly exhilarating for the 
Company, but on all points the situa- 
tion seems to be well in hand. The fire 
and yveneral business shows the barest 
margin of profit on a credit adjustment 
of a 40% premium reserve, the 1921 
marine account is closed with a loss 
of £1,650, but the reserves for the 1922 
and 1923 accounts, respectively 27 and 
53% of the year’s premium incomes, 
are credibly reported to be “more than 
sufficient to cover the liabilities in re- 
speet of those years”—as there are no 
hull or time risks in the account “late 
claims” should be on a more moderate 
basis than has been the recent experi- 
ence with a mixed account. The im- 
pression which the underwriting ac- 
counts give is that of the liquidation ot 
an old trading position; a liquidation 
without profit, but also without loss 
shows a net profit credit of £464; the 
balance sheet shows a contingency re- 
serve of £12,500, the contingencies 
items against which this fund can be 
inmediately ranged, being a deprecia- 
tion of £8,500 in investments and a 


purchase of business goodwill account 
of £12,700. 


to show 


INTERNATIONAL GUIDE 


All About World-Wide Insurance and 
Printed In a Number of 
Languages 
The International Insurance 
1924 has been issued. It 
nnancial facts about 
panies throughout the 
in several languages, including English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian and 
several others. he information given 
is the name of the company, head office, 
date it was established, 
ital, paid up capital, 
and financial figures. 
There are a number of page ads in 
the book including those of the Sterling 


Guide of 
prints some 

insurance com- 
world and appears 


subscribed cap- 
the objects insured 


Offices, Ltd.,  re-insurance — brokers; 
Toplis & Harding, well-known Lloyd's 
adjusters and marine surveyors; Fester, 


Fothergill & Hartung; the 
Mercantile & General; a 
insurance company; The 
the Levant Marine and Reinsurance 
Company of Genoa; British General of 
London; North British & Mercantile; 
Consolidated Assurance, London Assur- 
ance; Madrid, Western Alliance, Swiss 
Reinsurance, Cornhill Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., Treaty Reinsurance. 


Nippon Fire, 
London re- 
Sritish Oak; 


NEW BRITISH COMPANY 
The Anglo-Saxon Insurance Company, 
which is a new company in England, 


is writing automobile insurance. 
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eyes of their community. 


THE advertisement that is shown below 
is one of a series of thirteen. The 
entire series is designed to be used in news- 
papers by local boards, clubs, associations 
or informal groups of agents who appreci- 
ate the advantages of cooperating to make 
their work easier, their income greater and 
their position a more important one in the 


The agents who are already using this 
campaign are sharing the cost of the news- 
paper space and the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company is furnishing all necessary cuts or 
mats free of charge. The Hartford is pre- 
pared to send a complete portfolio of these 
ads to any stock company agency that is 
seriously interested in presenting this matter 
to his associates. 





Wecan help you to co- 
operate. Let us inspect 
your property and sug- 
gest waysand means of 
cutting down fire risks. 


S-Zor 
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Co-operation 


Every time you try to prevent fire you are 


helping yourself by reducing the loss by 
fire. 

A lower burning rate over the entire 
country will show itself in lower fire in- 
surance rates, for the one determines the 
other. Another burden that the fire loss 
puts on you is economic. Fire insurance 
distributes the loss but it cannot replace 
the property. That is gone forever. 

The companies are doing all they can 
to cut down losses. Do your share too. 


This advertisement published by the following 
wien of old line stock insurance companies: 


PTHE AGENCIES JOTHINEG 


ry 
ha 
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Cooperative 
Advertising 


NE of the most difficult barri- 

ers that local agencies en- 
counter is a wide-spread lack of 
appreciation of the benefits of in- 
surance and of the important part 
that a local agency plays in the 
business life of its community. 
Cooperative advertising will help to 
break down this barrier. 

There is no question about it— 
local agencies do have a story to tell, 
and it is an interesting, absorbing 
story that people will be glad to 
read, provided it is told in an in- 
viting manner. 

At the left is reproduced one of 
a series of advertisements. Each 
ad deals with a subject that con- 
cerns every stock company agency 
—a subject that can be treated 
effectively only in an advertisement 
The cost of 
this campaign should, therefore, be 
divided among the participating 
stock company agencies. When 
the cost of this advertising is so 
divided the cost per agency is sur- 
prisingly small. 


of considerable size. 


There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of desirable 
uninsured property in_ practically 
every city and town in the country. 
Although this campaign will not 
result automatically in a rush of new 
business, it will make it much 
easier for every agency to get its 
share of these unwritten lines. 

The best way to meet the com- 
petition of ‘‘cheap’’ 
sell stock insurance in a positive 
way that will emphasize the desira- 
ble features found only in old-line 
stock insurance contracts. Co- 
operative advertising does exactly 
this. 


insurance is to 


There is nothing in the campaign 
that concerns the Hartford or the 
Hartford local agency. “The Hart- 
ford will benefit from the campaign 

hut only as the insurance business 
as other stock 
companies benefit and as the local 
avents themselves benefit. 


benefits as a whole 


Naturally, the Hartford would 
not have gone to the expense of 
creating these ads and of furnishing 
all cuts free of charge unless it 
were sure of some return from its 
investment. As a matter of fact, 
this is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be presented in 
favor of the campaign—the Hart- 
ford’s faith in its excellence—a 
faith based on many years of adver- 
tising experience and a great many 
advertising successes 
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Insurance Advertising 
In Czeeho-Slovakia 


TO CREATE INSURANCE DESIRE 


Need There for Educating the People to 
Seek Protection Following Financial 


Failures of War 


Dr. Joseph David, secretary of the As 
sociation of Czecho-slovak Insurance 
Companies in Prague, outlined at the re- 
cent international insurance advertising 
conference in London the development 
of insurance advertising in Czecho- 
slovakia, which is one of the new 
countries created through the Versailles 
Treaty. Mr. David's article is of inter- 
est in showing the attitude of Conti- 
nental Kuropeans toward insurance and 
insurance advertising. lTollowing is Mr. 
David’s talk in part: 

“In the name of delegates from Czecho- 
slovakia who came to London I desire 
to say that we welcomed the opportunity 
which was offered to us by this Inter- 
national Convention as we in our coun- 
try—more perhaps than in some other 
country—cean realise the necessity and 
the value of insurance advertising. Our 
insurance is built up on similar basis and 
operates with similar methods as insur- 
ance in England or in America. The 
war and its results have brought about 
a considerable amount of difficulties in 
our insurance. Whereas in’ England 
and America after the war there started 
a huge demand especially of life insur- 
ance, so that getting of the new busi 
ness—as I believe—is comparatively easy, 
in our country the insurance idea has 
suffered two severe blows, one being the 
depreciation of the currency and_ the 
other being the economical weakness in- 
flicted upon large classes of the popula- 
tion by the long war. 

“Immediately after the end of the war 
our government by effective means sep 
arated Czech currency from that of 
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former Austria-Hungary and thus pro- 
hibited further inflation of paper money 
on the Czecho-slovac territory. A tax on 
property was imposed and a_ regular 
state budget was established, which is 
published every year. By these means 
our government succeeded to secure to 
the Czech currency its present value 
Which is about one-sixth of its pre-war 
value. 


Financial Troubles Arose 

“But in connection with these oper- 
ations which for a better future of our 
economical conditions were absolutely 
necessary there came in an unfavour- 
able moment for the insurance business. 
Foreign companies which before the war 
ctfected insurance contracts with Czecho 
slovac subjects, declined the separation 
of the currencies to fulfil those contracts 
in Czecho-slovac crowns pointing out the 


fact that their respective premium re 
serves were according to the laws of 
former monarchy deposited in Vienna 


only in Austrian crowns and now prac- 
tically worthless. This standpoint of 
some foreign insurance companies could 
of course give very little promotion to 
the insurance idea amongst the public. 
However, these difficulties have since 
been removed through the intervention 
of some home companies and with the 
help of the government. 

“More than the depreciation of the 
currency was after the war the eco- 
nomic position of the population which to 
a great extent was supporting public 
lethargy in the matter of insurance. The 
war has exhausted the economical re- 
sources ol large classes of population, 
and also it has caused that they were 
uncconomically frustrated, as it) made 
practically disappear the idea of saving 
money. 

“Now the situation has grown already 
better. We have a stable currency at 
present in our country and the eco- 
nomical conditions are recovering from 
year to year owing to a good employ- 
ment and assiduous work of our people. 
And now there came our duty as insur- 


ers. We have to—and we want too—re- 
awake and to spread about the demand 
for insurance and we realise that this 
task cannot be done without appropriate 
advertising. 

“The insurance companies employ 
many thousands of agents and in the 
matter of general print advertising the 
opinions of the insurance companies are 
different. Many of them preter the sys- 
tem of personal canvass and do not rely 
on advertisement to any great extent for 
their business. There is no prejudice 
against advertising, but just one of the 
reasons against it is, for instance, the 
circumstance that a print advertisement 
cannot answer to individual objections 
made by the person to be insured. 


Watching American Ads 


“It is my opinion advertising in the 
insurance business means chiefly educa 
tion of the public and education of the 


agents, and as education for insurance it 
should never be omitted by the insurance 
companies, because in insurance it is no 
matter of private interest, but of national 
importance and of international benefit. 
In this quality the British or American 
insurance advertising will be effective 


not only in British or American cities 
and countries, but it will be effective in 
other cities and countries of the world 


and thus it will highly contribute to the 
growing prosperity of all nations of the 
world. [ can assure you that your insur 
ance advertising in Ingland or America 
is being followed with a close attention 
in my country. 

“When [I say this, you, of course, will 
see that | make difference between gen 
eral insurance advertising and special 
insurance advertising. General advertis 
ing—-that’s the education leading to the 
realisation of the merits of insurance; 
the special insurance advertising is for 
instance making known one special plan 
of insurance of a certain company. In 
our country we are approaching to adopt 
co-operative advertising for insurance, as 
all our insurance companies have formed 


an Association for which the Press 
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A. G. MARTIN, Manager. 
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NEW ZEALAND DATA 
1822 Figures; Hartford and Home Among 
Many Companies Doing Business 
In Dominion 

According to New Zealand Government 
statistics covering fire business in the Do- 
minion for the fiscal periods of the com- 
panies most closely approximating 1922, 
the total number of offices for 1922 was 
forty-one. Of these two were American, 
the Hartford and the Home; of the bal- 
ance four were Australian, twenty-three 
British, eight New Zealand stock com- 
panies and four New Zealand mutual asso- 
ciations. On December 3ist, 1922, there 
were 583,792 policies in force for an amount 
of £293,646,272, an increase of about 13,000 
policies and approximately £6,000,000 over 
the preceding year. In 1922 there were 
4,030 losses with an average loss per fire 
of £181-5-10, compared to an average loss 
in 1921 of £198-5-10. Net premiums 
showed an increase, as did losses and ex- 
penses. Although the latter has consist- 
ently shown an upward tendency, in 1922 
with lighter taxes, there has been a slight 
improvement in those ratios which in- 
cluded taxes. Taxation paid by the com- 
panies, aside from the State Fire Office, 
amounted to £155,717, consisting of New 
Zealand Government and local taxes, li- 
cense fees and Fire Board levies. 

The total paid-up capital, reserves and un- 
divided profits, other liabilities and life 
department funds of the overseas com- 
panies amounted to £351,876,586. For the 
local companies it was £6,252,045 and for 
the mutual associations it was £142,944. 
Figures for premiums and losses in New 
Zealand of the companies which are mem- 
bers of the Council of Fire Underwriters 
Associations in 1922 are: Premiums, £1,- 
785,308; losses, £739,075; ratio, 41.4. 
advertising of insurance is one of his 
matters, 

“Hand in hand with insurance adver- 
tising must go good insurance, because a 
bad insurance contract and an inade- 
quate insurance are very bad enemies oi 
the insurance idea.” 





70th ANNIVERSARY 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


lor seventy years in America the NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
has stood every test of underwriting; it has promoted industrial growth, | 
placed behind the builder its resourcesand facilities, given lo agents encour- 
agement and cooperation and to its policyholders, ALWAYS, the fullest 
measure of service. 


Assets, $9,025,827.79. Liabilities, $6,522,024.17 


Surplus in U. S., 
*XECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mgr. 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 1? 


$2, 503, 803.62 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 
Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., Marine Underwriters, U. S. A., 15 William Street, New York 


D. ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent. 
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Globe ¢ Rutgers | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1924 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $493,500.00 Capital ............... $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... FAS MOOD SN nk hn sis ve ws 15,692,715.02 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 19,763,165.41 


road and other Bonds Losses in Course of 


Adjustment ......... 5,232,395.00 


Commissions and Other 


and StOcks....s« 6000. 40,140,839.47 
Cashin Banks and Office 2,546,217.38 


Premiums in Course of rn ee err 6,200,000.00 
ee 8,482,604.96 Reserve for Taxes and 
Interest Accrued....... 365,938.44 Depreciation ........ 2,505,000.00 


Reinsurance Recover- 


able on Paid Losses. 118,775.18 








$52,893,275.43 $52,893,275.43 


Surplus to Policy Holders - $19,192,715.02 





E. C. JAMESON, President 
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Novel Development 
Seen In Small Cities 


MODERN FIRE HOUSE DE LUXE 


From Exterior You Can’t Tell Them 
From Fine Homes; Raises Tone of 
Local Fire Company 
The high values now represented by 
the residence development in the typical 
American suburban community and small 
city, together with all the civic move- 
ments such as “clean-up week” and im- 
provement projects, have recently had a 
distinct effect on the fire prevention 
In its most conspicuous form 
itis found in handsome fire houses which 


facilities. 


have all the exterior beauty of fine resi- 
dences and they cost as much. The next 
step is to have fire apparatus in keeping 
with the surroundings and this results 
in the latest and most approved motor 
equipment. Incidentally the efficiency of 
the department is raised by attracting a 
better type of personnel, because of the 
general surroundings. 

This development is growing very 
rapidly in progressive communities and 
the smaller cities. The reasons for it 
are clear. In the old days of horse 
drawn apparatus, the fire house was not 
usually permitted in the better class 
residence district. But as the values 
represented by the high cost residence 
construction mounted there was a de- 
mand for closer protection and gradually 
the improvement in fire house construc- 
tion, equipment and efficiency followed. 

Engineers of the Fire 
Bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters who travel all over the 
country have been impressed with this 
development and the far reaching effects 
it is having in improving the fire pre- 
vention equipment and facilities of many 
smaller cities. But this tendency is not 
limited to small places. Atlanta boasts 
some of these de luxe fire houses as do 
many other southern cities. 


What Small City Needs 


Recently the engineers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters prepared 
for “The American Achitect and Archi- 
tectural Review” a statement of the ex- 
tent of fire protection needed by small 
cities which bears on this subject. They 
point out that while population generally 
is taken as the basis of determining the 
fire protection need of any community, 
it is necessary to study the individual 
characteristics of a city as to its topog- 
raphy, structural conditions and = gen- 
eral class of occupancy. A city of a 
given population which is a suburb of 
a large city is usually lacking in ex- 
tensive mercantile establishments and 
sometimes is purely residential. Such 
a city of course requires less fire pro- 
tection than one of equal population 
located in an agricultural section. 

The area of buildings is of more im- 
portance than any other feature of fire 
protection. As the dimensions increase 
the interior becomes less and less ac- 
cessible, a fire is harder to control and 
Is more apt to gain great headway. The 
point is finally reached where it is recog- 
nized that further increase in area makes 
It probable that the fire department will 
hot be able to control the fire and it is 
considered unwise to permit 


Prevention 


extensive 


the growth of a city also results in build- 
ings of increased height. With each 
added story to a building there is a 
greater demand for fire protection and 
for special appliances to combat fires in 
the upper floors. The limit of fighting 
fires by ground streams is three or four 
stories and any height above this re- 
quires special apparatus like water 
towers and aerial equipment. 

In the individual plant the character 
of the occupancy may affect the fire de- 
mand but for the average city this is not 
of material consideration, since prac- 
tically each class of occupaney will be 
found in some one of the buildings. 
Adequate fire protection is costly. The 
percentage of cost of water supply for 
fire protection as compared to that neces- 
sary to meet the domestic demands of 
the community is very high in the small 
places, but becomes of small moment in 
cities of metropolitan size. The domestic 
requirements for a place of 10,000 popu- 
lation would call for a flow of water of 
700 to 1,000 gallons a minute, while for 
fire protection needs a flow of 3,000 gal- 
lons a minute is necessary. For cities of 
10,000 to 20,000 population the average 
conditions as found in the mercantile 
district are such as to require a fire 
flow demand ranging from 3,000 gallons 
a minute in a 10,000 population city to 
4,500 gallons for the larger city. To be 
considered adequate a water supply 
should be able to deliver these quantities 
at a time of maximum consumption de- 
mands. 

Few places of 10,000 to 26,000 popula- 
tion can afford to appropriate sufficient 
money for a full paid fire department of 
adequate size and suitably equipped. On 
a full paid basis a city of 10,000 popula- 
tion can obtain effective fire department 
operation by providing two engine com- 
panies and one ladder company. For a 
place of 20,000 population three or four 
engine companies and one or two ladder 
companies are necessary. For a city of 
this size an adequately manned full paid 
fire department would require an annual 
appropriation of over $5 per capita. 

A casual inspection of the equipment 
carried by modern fire departments indi- 
cates that the day of the simple hose 
line manned by willing hands has passed 
and that training and schooling in the 
use of apparatus is necessary for ef- 
fective operation. 


AUTO FORMS DECISION 
Where the statute requires an insur- 
ance company to use only such forms 
in its policies as have been approved by 
the insurance superintendent, policies 
issued by it on forms which have not 
been so approved are not on that ac- 
count void or unenforceable; the com- 
pany is lable on such a policy where a 
loss occurs before its cancellation, and 
where no loss has occurred the insured 
cannot recover from the company what 
he has paid for past insurance. 
WALTERS vs. WESTERN Auto INSURANCE 
Co., 226 Pacific, 746. 
(Supreme Court of Kansas) 


H. H. WALKER BREAKS ARM 

H. H. Walker of Chicago, who is 85 
years old and for years was manager of 
the Western farm department of the 
Home, broke his arm in a revolving door 
in the entrance of the Home Insurance 
suilding, Chicago, a few days ago. 


PLANS TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 





Glens Falls Proposal Would Give Agents 
Opportunity to Subscribe for 
New Stock 

A plan is under way to double the capi 
tal of the Glens [alls Insurance Co. and 
to give the agents of the company an op- 
portunity to acquire some of this addi- 
tional stock. ‘This proposal will be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders by President 
Ik. W. West. The proposal is tied up 
with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
company which will be celebrated. 
Ass the right to subscribe for the new stock 
will rest with present stockholders, some 


soon 


plan will be devised to secure waivers in 
favor of subscriptions by the agents in the 
field. 

Glens Falls stock is now quoted at $62 
to $65 a share, par value being $10. The 
company has $1,000,000 capital and slightly 
over $3,000,000 net surplus. 
submitted to the stockholders is 
that the directors declare a stock dividend 
of 100%, increasing the capital to $2,000,- 
000 and reducing the surplus to approxi 
mately the same amount and reducing the 
market value of the shares to approxi 
mately $32.50 each, and that the company 
issue 50,000 shares of new stock, par $10 a 
share and offer it to its agents at $30 a 
share. If the agents should fail to buy any 
of this stock the remainder would be sold 
to present stockholders at the same price. 
This transaction would bring the capital of 
the company up to $2,500,000 and restore 
the surplus to the present figure of slightly 
over $3,000,000 and would permit the 
agents to become stockholders in_ the 
company. 


The proposal 
present 


TO WRITE “ALL RISKS” ON COAST 
On the Pacific Coast the Norwich 
Union will write all risks private jewelry 
floater policies. Manager J. L. Fuller, 
of the Norwich Union on the Coast, has 
recently returned from the Kast. 
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Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 


States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
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Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
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Why Not Your 





Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 





‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.”’ 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 
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How Edinburgh Became 
An Insurance Center 


STORY TOLD IN NEW BOOK 


In 1720 First Company Was Formed 
There; Edinburgh Friendly Insur- 
ance Against Losses by Fire 


Insurance business has been done in 


Edinburgh for rather more than two 


hundred vears from the days of the 
South Sea Bubble, to be strictly accurate 
\mong the earliest institutions of the 
kind in Great Britain was a company 
which went by the name of the “Edin 


burgh Friendly Insurance Against Losse 


by Fire 

it originally consisted 
Iedin 
burgh who entered into a contract for in 
uriny one 


founded in 1720, 
of several owners of property in 
another's houses ayainst fire 
The contractors agreed that the pro 
prietor of any house in’ Edinburgh, 
Canongate, or Leith, who became a mem 
ber of the Society should be entitled to 
perpetual insurance of his house upon 
payment of a premium of 1000 merks 
Scots on every thousand pounds insured, 
or, in other payment of a 
fifteenth part of the value of the subject 
insured, The sums raised by premium 
for insurance were declared to be the 
joint stock of the company, in) which 
proprietor had an interest pro 
portionate to his share. This sum was 
attached, not to the person of the 
proprietor, but to the property insured, 
with always to be trans 
ferred 

Phe Scottish 


words, on 


Ca h 


which it) was 


Union & National book 
of its century career deseribes the early 
history of Scottish insurance, and this 
article consists of extracts from the book. 


The Edinburgh Friendly Insurance 
Office 


In 1727 the Edinburgh Friendly Insur- 
ance Office applied to the Town Council 
of Edinburgh for a charter, and that 
body, believing that the undertaking was 
“laudable, legal, and just” and would 
“tend to the advantage of the = city,” 
granted a seal erecting the company into 
a corporate body, and ratifying the Ar 
ticles of Agreement entered into by the 


members, together with 


various priv 
ileges. Both Articles and privileges 
were afterwards confirmed by Parha 
ment. 


The company’s affairs were capably 
managed, and the undertaking was soon 
found to be as beneficial to the citizens 
as it was advantageous to the proprietors. 
By 1767 enough capital had been raised 
to allow the company to extend its busi 
ness throughout Scotland. In addition, 
it now issued proposals for insuring not 
only houses but furniture against damage 
by fire. This was to be done at. the 
rates and according to the 
form as the Sun Fire 
pany, London. 


Sallit Sale 


Insurance Com 


\ remarkable feature of the insurance 
movement in Scotland in the eighteenth 
and the earlier part of the nineteenth 
was the enterprise and industry 

the English companies. That the 
Edinburgh Friendly Insurance Office 
lowered its rates was due to the fact 
that the Sun Fire Office had become a 


century 


Co 
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formidable competitor, having established 
a branch office in Edinburgh so early as 
1733: 

Although various insurance 
were then being successfully conducted 
north of the ‘weed, it is indisputable 
that a large share of the insurances in 
that region was effected by lenglish com 
panies. A notable instance 1s recorded 
m the Scots Magazine. In 1755 a most 
disastrous fire occurred in Edinburgh in 
one of the wynds now covered by the 
South Bridge. Particulars were for- 
warded to the Sun Fire Office. Where- 
upon the directors, with a lively sense ot 
favours to come, transmitted five guineas 
to their agent in Edinburgh “to be dis 


societies 


tributed among the firemen and—= such 
other individuals as had exerted them 
selves most upon the calamitous oc 
casion.” 


In 1777 the Liverpool Insurance Com 
pany invaded Scottish territory. It es 
tablished a branch office in’ Edinburgh, 
which, besides insuring subjects on the 
same terms as the Edinburgh Friendly 
and Sun lire Offices, offered a materiai 
advantage. The Edinburgh and London 
companies deducted three per cent upon 
the value of goods destroyed, whereas 
the Liverpool Office paid the loss with- 
out any deduction. 

Karly in the nineteenth century there 
was a very rapid and strongly marked 
development of the insurance movement 
n Scotland, which eventuated in the 
founding of no fewer than nine com- 
panies in’ Edinburgh during the first 
quarter of the century. 


Caledonian Starts 


In 1805 the Caledonian Fire Insurance 
Company was instituted, with a capital 
of £100,000, which was afterwards in 
creased to £150,000. The stock was 
divided into shares of £100 each, of which 
no individual could hold more than ten. 


The company, which obtained a Royal 


charter in 1810, had its first office in 
Hunter Square. On similar lines was the 
Hercules Fire Insurance Company, which 
was founded four years later. The capi 
tal amounted to £750,000, held in shares 
of £100 each. ‘The office of this company 
was in the North Bridge. 

The year 1809 witnessed the institution 
of the North British Insurance Com 
pany which, though it originally con 
fined its business to fire insurance, after 
wards extended it to the insurance of 
lives. This company, which began with 
a capital £500,000, grew suf 
ficiently prosperous to be able in a few 
years to increase its capital to one mil 
lion. 


stock of 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund 


It was followed in 1814 by the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, which was founded for 
the purpose of extending the advantages 
of life assurance to all classes. But so 
little was this object then appreciated 
that the annual revenue from premiums 
at the end of the third year was only 
2,500. 

In 1821 there was established the In- 
surance Company of Scotland, and in 
1823 the Edinburgh Life Assurance Com 
pany. The former transacted only fire 
business, and its capital was divided into 
small shares for the accommodation of 
every class of insurer. The Edinburgh 
Life Office, on the other hand, in addi- 
tion to effecting life assurances, also did 
business in the buying and _ selling of 
annuities, the endowment of children, etc. 
Its capital amounted to £500,000. 

It is noteworthy that during the early 
years of the nineteenth century fire in- 
surance made great progress in’ Edin- 
burgh. A survey of the business done 
by the local companies that have been 
enumerated makes this fact abundantly 
clear. Nor is the reason, perhaps, far 
to seek. From whatever cause, disastrous 
fires were then of frequent occurrence. 
\ll, however, were eclipsed by the con 
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flagration of November, 1824, to which 
allusion has already been made. 

The year 1824, however, is memorable 
in the history of Edinburgh for quite 
another reason. Scotland has been 
wonderfully immune from recurring 
financial disturbances, and probably not 
since the ill-fated Darien scheme of 1698 
had there been such stirrings among the 
commercial classes as were witnessed ex 
actly a century ago. Edinburgh was then 
in the throes of what has been described 
as a speculative mania. 

Towards the close of 1824 joint-stock 
companies sprang up like mushrooms, 
viving rise to the professional stock 
broker, who, from that time onwards, 
has had an assured position in the com 
mercial life of the city. Though widely 
different in character, most of these 
ventures eked out a frail existence and 
then vanished. A few, however, weath 
ered the storm, but within a year or two 
they, too, suffered eclipse. 


CONRAN STANDPIPES 
How They Are Described By Under- 


writers’ Laboratories In Latest 
Publication 


Every six months the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories issue a list of inspected me- 
chanical appliances, and the one for July, 
just issued, contains about 130 pages of 
listed material. Sprinklers and similar 
supervisory devices get four pages in the 
book. 

In view of the excitement there was in 
the ranks of the New York Insurance 
Department and the New York Fire In- 
surance [Exchange over the Conran device, 
the following is the notation of the Con- 
ran Standpipe Co., of New York, under 
the head of “Standpipe Systems” : 
Conran Standpipe Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hydraulically and manually-operated inside 
dry or wet pipe standpipé system designed to 
discharge water from 1¥% or 14-in. nozzles at 
any desired story of a building, the standpipes 
being capable of vertical motion and_ rotation. 
Composed of one or more standpipes with hy 
draulic lift cylinders, nozzles, and hydraulically 
operated nozzle valves at each story, control 
boxes at first story, and attachments and con- 
nections for water supplies. Four, 6, and 8-in. 
standpipes for buildings not exceeding 4, 12, and 
26 stories, respectively. For horizontal range 
not exceeding 100 ft. from standpipes properly 
located at walls in buildings having flat ceilings, 
and that are free from obstructions materially 
affecting distribution of water. Supplied by 
connections from Fire Departments, tanks, 
pumps, or city mains capable of furnishing 
ample water at good fire pressures. Designed 
primarily for Fire Department use, but may 
be operated by occupants of buildings. Main 
tained under comprehensive service of quartet 
yearly inspection and expert supervision ol 
manufacturer. ; : , 

Inspection departments having jurisdiction t 
be consulted before installation. 


LLOLD’S WRITING LIVE STOCK 

Warning against an insurance agent, 
claiming to be representing Lloyd's o| 
London, who has been operating in Vir 
vinia, is being sounded. The man is said 
to have been issuing certificates of 1m 
surance on live stock, with the under 
writers as Lloyd's, and to have been 
using the names of William Robinson, 
T. A. Graham, Thomas Norton and 
.» George Walton. A letter received by 
Commissioner Button from the New 
York office of Lloyd's, states that the 
man is a faker. The man_ represents 
that he had a power of attorney signed 
October 1, 1923, by C. G. Cox, a directoi 
of Lloyd's. The company has no direct 
ors, and there is no such person as ©ox 
in its employ, the company states 
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Many Fine ‘Triketes 
Paid Late A. C. McLean 


HIS CHARACTER AND SERVICE 
Estimates of Man and His Work Made 
by Officials and Leaders in Busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania 


The esteem in which the entire insur- 
ance fraternity of Pennsylvania held An- 
drew C. McLean, president of the Insur- 


ance Iederation of Pennsylvania, who died 
recently, is reflected in the many tributes 
that have come to the association and its 
officers since his passing from officials and 
other prominent persons in the business. 

Former Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania Thomas Lb. Donaldson said: 

“1 do not recall anything which has 
overwhelmed me more than the death of 
‘Our Mac.’ He was 101 per cent. of man- 
hood, and there were too few like him.” 

George N. Beisel, director, from [aston, 
Pa., said: “He was a tine man, jossessed 
sterling qualities, and | am sure every 
honest insurance man in th» state will feel 
his loss as keenly as L do. At this time | 
fail to find words to express my sorrow at 
his untimely death.” 

Charles H. Biddle, of Wilkes-Barre, a 
director of this organization and _presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Agents, sent the 
ter expressing his sympathy. 

“We learn with sincere regret of the 
death of our newly elected president, A. C. 
McLean, and for the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents we extend to 
you the sympathy of our entire organiza- 


Association o! 
following let- 


tion, believing that this must be a great 
shock to those good insurance men who 
personally knew Mr. Mcl.ean and who 
elected him, because of his ability and 
good works, to head the I’cderation. Be- 
cause of the prominent position in which 


you placed Mr, 


McLean, we 
that the 


insurance fraternity 


are assured 
has lost one 


of its leaders whom it will be hard to 
replace.” 
The Sharon J//erald, in its editorial 


columns paid the following 
memory of Mr. McLean: 

“Coming with shocking suddenness, the 
unexpected demise of Andrew Curtin Mc- 
Lean, supreme president of the Protected 
Hlome Circle and a national figure in in- 
surance affairs, has caused profound sor- 
row, not alone in his home community, but 
throughout the state and nation. Appar- 
ently in prime health, an enthusiastic 
golfer and a great lover of outdoor life, 
he spent considerable of his spare time at 
the old homestead in Salem Township and 
it is an odd freak of fate that his death 
should have occurred on the farm where 
he was born and where he spent his boy- 
hood days. 

“Mr. MeLean had a distinguished career. 
Attending the township schools and later 
Thiel College, from which he graduated 
with honors in 1884, he devoted his early 
life to teaching, and for many years he 
Was principal of the widely known Luckey 
School in Pittsburgh. During his career 
as an educator he collaborated in the 
writing of a textbook on grammar, which 
is still recognized by school men as an 
authority. In 1905 he was induced to take 
the supreme presidency of the Protected 
Home Circle, and coming here from Pitts- 
burgh he quickly established himself as 
one of Sharon’s first citizens and as a 
leader in the insurance field, both as an 
organizer and as a broad-minded, keenly 
alert executive. Under his highly capable 
direction the Protected Home Circle has 
become one of the largest and_ strongest 
Iraternal insurance societies in the coun 
try. Recognition of his talents brought 
him at one time the presidency of the Na 


tribute to the 


tional Fraternal Congress and more re- 
cently resulted in his being selected head 
of the J -ennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Few others have attained the same emi 
nence in his profession or have more de 


servedly honored. 
“In spite of his arduous duties, Mr. 
McLean found time to take an active pari 


in many and varied interests. 
“Politically Mr. McLean was an ardent 
Republican, and he was elected and served 
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as a delegate to the 
National Convention at 
he lived it is 
entered the race 
sylvania, as he 


recent Republican 

Cleveland. Had 
possible he would have 

for governor of Penn- 
had been seriously dis- 
cussed among his friends as an extremely 
eligible = contender for gubernatorial 
honors. 

“Mr. Mclean wore his unsolicited hon- 
lightly. Quiet, unassuming and of a 
genial disposition he won and held friends 
in every walk of life and he was held in 
the highest esteem by all. His life and 
habits were clean, his character of the 
highest, and he leaves a rich legacy to his 
family of a life well spent in service to 
his fellow men. 

“The /lerald joins 


ors 


with the community 
in expressing sincere regret over the pass- 
ing of Mr. Mclean and in offering deepest 
sympathy to his bereaved family. He won 
his place by sheer merit and force of char- 
acter and was well deserving of all the 


honors that had been bestowed upon him. 

“Tle squeht nothing, but gave much. 
And in giting himself he reaped all of the 
rich rewards which come to those who 
serve unselfishly and well.” 

BOGER’S NEW POSITION 

\\ Kk. Boyer, formerly with Tur 

KasteRN UNpERWRITER and several other 


Misurance 
a paper 


staff of 
industry. 


papers, has joined the 
devoted to the sugar 


stakes 


have lite 


business. 




















the gold fields of 
bridges of communi 


Through them, 
and expedited. 


HENRY EVANS 


FIRE PREMIUM TABLE 


Stephany & Co., Atlantic City, Issue 
Valuable Booklet; Selling Same at 
Cost 
With no ulterior idea of making a 
profit for themselves Stephany & Co., 
an enterprising local agency of Atlantic 
City, N. J., has had prepared a supply 
of a convenient premium table, which 
not only takes care of the premiums on 
each thousand dollars from one cent to 
$5 including some of the class rates of 
New Jersey at half cent, but also in- 
cludes the 15 per cent. reduction (as 
in use in Atlantiice City.) It is offering 
these at about cost of disribution—25 

cents each. 


A Deductible Story 

Writing in “System,” Frank H. 
liams tells this story: 

\ laundry which had a number of trucks 
regularly working each day found that it 
was having a considerable number of small 
property damage losses which were not 
covered by the $50 deductible property 
damage insurance it was carrying. 

The company felt that these losses must 
be stopped, and so, after considerable 
thought, the manager put this plan up to 
the drivers: 

“Each driver will pay the first $50 prop 


Wil 


The Air Mail Service 


When those old boys of Forty-nine pulled up their 
and left home and friends for the long hike to 
they burned all their 
‘ation behind them. 


California, 


Railroads came, in time, and later the telegraph. 
nation-wide commerce \ 
But even the telegraph and telephone 
could not supply what we have gained since our letters 
‘ally been given w ings. 
what once took months. 


The air mail service, with stations at the locations 
of three of our managing branch offices, 
of the many modern facilities that are constantly at 
work to provide for the efficient handling of our 
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erty damage to the other fellow on each 
accident he has. Or, each driver may safe- 
guard himself against the payment of such 
sums by paying the extra premium required 
to get full property damage coverage on 
his car. That is, we will carry the same 
insurance as usual on each car, and each 
driver may then get coverage for the first 
$50 property damage. 


Keep Tin Eye on the 
Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia 


Few companies which have passed under 
a new regime have a more brilliant future 
predicted than the Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, stock control of which 
has been obtained by a syndicate headed 
by Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith, 


Philadelphia. Just look at the board 
On it are Charles H. Holland, president 
or the Independence Indemnity; Wilham 
tl. Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual; George V. Smith and Richard 
liaughton, of the general agency which 
heads the syndicate now in control of the 
company, and C. S. W. Packard, as well 
as George R. hag = the latter being 
president. George R. Packard is also pres- 
ident of the John 5 arnum Co., Berkshire 
Manufacturing Co. and Finance Company 


of America; is vice-president of the United 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. and a director of 
the Provident Mutual. 


ras instituted 


we do in hours 
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National Board’s 
Report On Honolulu 
PER CAPITA 


LOSS IS LOW 


How Public Service Corporations Re- 
ceive Reports of Fires; Situation 
In Congested District 
Phe National Board of Fire Under 
public a report of its 
Honolulu 
is located 2,080 miles southwest of San 
96 500 


writers has mad 


engineers on Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Francisco, has a population ol 


Its industries are chiefly mercantile, al 


though the city is an important shipping 


point Manufactured goods — include 
canned pineapple, sugar mill machinery, 
foundry and machine 
many small articles 

Phe gross fire loss for the past five 
years has amounted to nearly half a mil 
lion dollars. The average loss per 
Capita ha been low 

Public service corporations 
alarms of fire by means of 
tappers connected to the fire alarm sys 
tem or by telephone from the fire de 
partment through the public 
Representatives 


hop products and 


receive 


vyonys or 


exchange 
of the Hawatan Electric 


Company are sent to fires in important 
localities, principally to look after their 
own lines, but also to co-operate with 
the fire department. The Honolulu 


Rapid Transit Company has an emer 
gency crew on duty at all times at the 
cal barn, which 
call or in case of 


responds to fires on 
a traffic tie-up. The 
Honolulu Gas Company sends men to all 
fires to shut off 
meters af 
phone 


services and remove 
possible The Mutual Tele 
Company responds to fires only 
on call, or in case of large fires, to 
protect its own ‘property, 

In the congested value district build 
mainly of moderate area and 
height; the amount of frame 
construction, largely in one section. of 
the district, is considerable. The thick 
ness of walls of the brick buildings is 
fairly good. The probability of fires ex 
outside of buildings in) which 
they originate is normally low. But as 
protection of exposed windows is only 
luir, a fire control would be 
very liable to spread across the narrow 
streets, the water supply being inade 
quate and the fire department deficient 
in engine and ladder companies. Im 
mediately north of the congested value 
district are several blocks in which the 
conflagration hazard is very high. In 
residential districts the more congested 
groups of frame, shingle-roof dwellings 
present a moderate conflagration hazard. 

Phe report makes some criticisms of 
the water supply facilities. The fire de 
partment is efficient but is lacking in 
engine and ladder companies. Fire 
alarm proved satisfactory. The 
electricity hazard is bad. 


mes are 


of low 


tending 


Ie yond 


tests 


WHY PREMIUMS DECLINED 


Boston’s Increased Property Values 
Were Covered Last Year and None 
Up for Renewal 
In telling why fire premiums of Boston 
reased nearly 10% the first half 
of 1924 over the first half of 1923, the 

“Journal of Commerce” says: 
“In 1923 the city revalued buildings for 
taxation purposes and raised many of the 


values. Insurance was then written for 
three years covering these additional 
values, and the premium income for the 
first half of 1923 was the largest up to 


that time in the history of the 
Virtually none of that 
for renewal this year.” 


board. 
business was up 


HARTFORD RAIN DEPARTMENT 

L. G. Warder, superintendent of the 
hail department of the Hartford, has 
taken over the Western rain and flood de- 
partments of that company following the 
resignation of W. J. Hatcher as super- 
intendent. W. J. Henneman, who was Mr. 
Hatcher’s assistant, will assist Mr. 


Warder. 
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Elaborate Report 
Made On Los Angeles 
NATIONAL BOARD ENGINEERS 


City Has Population of Nearly 1,000,000; 
Remarkable Map of Town Is 
io Published 


Phe National Board of Fire ndet 
writers has just made public a complete 
engineering report of Los Angeles, Cal 
The population of the city is estimated 
at about 1,000,000, although it 1s some 
what under that. The average number 
of fires per thousand population for a 
limited period of years is 3.5. The aver 
ave loss per capita is $2.25, reyarded as 
a low figure 

In a summary of the conflagration 
hazard, the report says: “In the con 
vested value district the potential hazard 
in the northern half of the district is 
high, due to inferior construction; south 
of Fourth street it is materially reduced 
by the fireproof construction which cov 
ers nearly half the built-on area, and so 
located as to form valuable conflagration 
barriers. In the major portion of the 
district a fire well under way could read 
ily involve a considerable area, this be 
ing particularly true of the northern 
part, but as high winds are infrequent 
and the fire-fighting facilities are good, 
the probability of a conflagration is 
moderate 

“In manufacturing and warehouse dis 
tricts, group fires are probable owing 
to the inadequacy of the water supply 


furnished to some sections; in- other 
business — districts the conflagration 
hazard is generally low. The water sup 


ply is inadequate in many residence dis 
tricts, subjecting these, areas, to the 
danger of spreading fires. Portions of 
the waterfront at San Pedro present 
conflagration conditions to a marked 
degree.” 

Phe report includes one of the most 
comprehensive maps of the city ever is 
sued by a fire insurance organization. 
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Insurance Stocks Take 


K:vidently there is a widespread belief 
on the part of the investment public that 
insurance stocks are a mighty good buy. 
Stocks have gone up generally and in 
some cases sensationally. 

Probably the most striking incident in 
the financial world this week was the 
advance of 70 points in one day in the 
tock of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
This was due to heavy buying on the 
part of Hartford people on the theory, 
one newspaper “that the rapid 
vrowth of the company’s business would 
result im the issue of new stock at par, 
which would compare with a selling price 
or $925 a share.” 


SaVs, 


Not To Meet Cut Rates To 
Boston Automobile Dealers 
At an executive committee meeting of 
the astern Automobile Underwriters 
Conference last week the Boston situa 
tion and the no amount policy were dis- 
cussed. In Boston several insurance 
companies have been writing dealers’ 
automobile policies covering fire and 
theft at off rates. It was decided at 
this meeting that this competition should 
not be met. 


Cc. A. FAGG RESIGNS 

C. A. Fagg, state manager for Michi 
gan of the American [mployers, has 
severed his connection with that com 
pany. Pending the appointment of his 
successor ©. M. Abbott, district man 
aver for the company in the states of 
Indiana, Ulinois, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Western New York and Western 
Pennsylvania, will assume the duties of 
Mr. Fagg in the State of Michigan. 


Roosevelt L. Clark, advertising man 
ager of the America Fire companies, will 
return from a vacation spent on Fire 
Island this week. 
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Big J —_ 


The Aetna Life’s stock also had a big 
jump, going up 30 points on a few sales. 
Aetna Fire stock went up this week 
about half a dozen points and Home In- 
surance also moved forward about 7. 
Another big recent advance has been in 
the Fidelity-Phenix. 

On August 19 one of the investment 
houses of New York gave the asking 
price of several insurance stocks as fol 
lows: Aetna Casualty, $600; Aetna Fire, 
$575: Aetna Life, $730; Travelers, $885; 
Home, $335; Hartford, $585; Fidelity 
Phenix, $137; Globe & Rutgers, $1,020; 
National, $600; Great American, $262; 
Boston, $680; Phoenix, $505; Spring 
field, $330. 


McMAHON ARRESTED 


Insurance Commissioner John J. Me- 
Mahon of South Carolina got into an- 
other fist fight in South Carolina this 
week. He has been touring the state in 
joint debate with United States Senator 
Dial, whom he is opposing for the Sen 
atorial nomination. He called Dial a 
liar; a fight started; both were arrested. 


N. H. WEED RESIGNS 
N. H. Weed, known from one end of 
the country to the other among insur- 
ance men, has resigned from the “Life 
Insurance Salesman.” For years he was 
editor of “The Life Insurance Independ 
ent. 


GLENNEY QUITS INSURANCE 

William LL. Glenney, well known goli 
plaver who has been in the insurance 
business in New York for some time, be- 
ing in the brokerage business and re 
cently going with the Continental in the 
metropolitan district, has retired from 
the insurance business. He is keeping 
in touch with his many insurance friends 
through another line of work. 


NO MORE BANK APPOINTMENTS 

There will be no further appointments 
of bank agencies by members of the 
Northern and Central California Special 
Agents’ Association, according to a res- 
olution adopted by the association. The 
resolution was passed upon at the 
urgent request of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 


LYNN AGENT BANKRUPT 

Reginald T. Henley, insurance agent of 
lynn, Mass., has filed a petition in’ bank- 
ruptcy in the United States District Court 
at Boston. Among the creditors he lists 
Kureka Security lire & Marine, $1,542; 
Columbian National lire, $300, — and 
Travelers, $299, 


CONSTANT USE OF DIPPING 

The constant increase in the use of 
dipping and spraying operations in in 
dustrial plants for coating machine parts 
with paint, varnish, enamel and japan, 
for the manufacture of rubber goods, the 
saturation of roofing felts and various 
other purposes has added more great 
fire hazards to the long list of industrial 
risks. 


THE SWISS RE. 

The 1923 annual report of the Swiss 
Reinsurance Company, E. Hurlimann, 
general manager, which is the sixtieth 
annual report, has been made_ public. 
This company has 30,000,000 Swiss francs 
capital and reserve funds of 11,000,000 
Swiss francs. Its total funds are 181,932,- 
890 Swiss francs. 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
The Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Glen Cove, N. Y., has made mort- 
gage loans amounting to $180,000, con- 
sisting of more than fifty mortgages on 
properties in Glen Cove, N.Y.» and ne igh- 
boring towns and villages. The lvans are 





for approximately 50% of the value of the 
lands and_ buildings. 
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[MARINE & AUTOMOBILE ae 


Having Repairs Done 
In Foreign Ports 
LOWEST BIDDERS GET WORK 


British Underwriters Send Ships to 
Continent; Moral Obligation to 
Reinsurers 


Recently in England there 
considerable 





has been 
displeasure expressed by 
ship repair yards at the number of ves- 
sels which have gone to foreign ports 
for overhauling or repairs. In many 
towed in a disabled 
from England to Continental 


ports to be repaired. 


cases vessels are 
condition 
It has been sug- 
gested that underwriters are to blame 
for this to a certain extent, 
the Tender Clause, 


under 
they are entitled to 
direct where a vessel shall be repaired, 
subject 


since, 


to certain safeguards of the in- 
terests of the ship owner. This is true, 
in a degree, but it is hardly fair to lay 
underwriters because 
cheapest market for 


ultimately 


the blame upon 
they choose the 
repairs for which they are 
responsible. 

Underwriters are not philanthropists, 
and their business is not in so flouriish- 
ing a condition that they can afford to 
neglect an opportunity to reduce the 
If Conti- 
reason of cheaper 


labor 


claims for damage repairs. 
nental shipyards, by 
labor, greater freedom from 
troubles, and less taxation can under- 
quote British shipyards when tendering 
for repairs, it cannot be expected that 
the British firms will obtain the orders 
put up for competition, and it is unfair 
to lay the blame for this state of affairs 
on the insurance market. 

There is another aspect to this situa- 
tion which has to be considered. It is 
the question of reinsurance. An under- 
writer may have all the patriotism in 
the world, he may desire to keep the 
business within the confines of his coun- 
try, but in all fairness he is bound to 
consider his reinsurers. And notwith- 
standing that they (the reinsurers) are 
largely in the hands of the original un- 
derwriters, it is a moot point whether 
they would not have good grounds for 
dispute were the repairs executed by 
yards charging rates higher than could 
be obtained elsewhere. It is doubtful 
whether this point has ever been raised, 
but there are distinct possibilities that 
it might be with good reason. The or- 
dinary reinsurance clause is meant to be 
a protective one and has always been 
accepted as such by reinsurers; but in 
all fairness there are certain implied 
conditions which must be recognized by 
both parties to the contract, and the 
matter o fthe cost of repairs would cer- 
tainly appear to be one of them. 


Rumor of Big Cut in Cotton 
Rates by Pools After Sept. 1 


Stories are current in the local marine 
insurance district to the effect that rates 
on overseas cotton shipments will be cut 
20 to 25 per cent. when the new season 
opens September 1. There is no verifi- 
cation of this story forthcoming at pres- 
ent but several marine underwriters say 
that business has been good during the 
year just about to close and that com- 
bined with heavy competition are serving 
to bring rates downward. 


Walter Adlard, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Fire & 


Marine of Boston, paid a social call to 
William Street on Monday. He returned 
to Boston after attending the funeral 


of a relative. 


British “Warehouse 
to Warehouse” Clause 


WASHINGTON DESCRIBES IT 


Institute of London Underwriters Clears 
Up Doubt As To Bottom To Which 
Clause Applies 


warehouse 
in British Marine Insurance is the 
subject of a circular issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and 
Washington, 
sioner M. M. 

At the 
portation risks written by companies affil- 
iated with the Institute of London Under- 
writers contain the 
clause : 


The new “warehouse — to 


clause” 
Domestic Commerce, 
written by Trade 
Mitchell of 
present time all marine 


Commis- 
London. 


trans- 


following as No. 4 


“The insured goods are covered subject to 
the terms of this policy from the time of leaving 
the shipper’s or manufacturer’s warehouse dur 
ing the ordinary course of transit until on board 
the vessel, during trans-shipment, if any, and 
from the vessel while on quays, wharves, or in 
sheds during the ordinary course of transit until 
safely deposited in consignee’s or other ware 
house at destination named in policy. 


Dissatisfied With Clause 


There has been a growing dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of marine underwriters 
with this clause on the ground that the 
original conception of such policies did 
not include the coverage of the goods dur- 
ing long periods of delay, due to one cause 
or another, to which goods were subject 
between discharge from the ship and ar 
rival in consignee’s warehouse, and for 
some time the drafting of a new clause to 
replace this one has been under discussion. 
A fortnight ago the Institute evolved a 
new clause and published it to take effect 
July 21, the clause to read as follows: 


“The risks covered by this policy attach from 
the time the goods leave the shipper’s or manu 
facturer’s warehouse at the port of shipment, 
unless otherwise stated, and continue during 
the ordinary course of transit including cus 
tomary trans-shipment, if any, until the goods 
are safely deposited in the consignee’s or other 
warehouse at the destination named in the 
policy or until the expiry of 15 days from 
midnight of the day on which the discharge of 
the goods hereby insured from the vessel is 
completed whichever may first occur. When 
the destination to which the goods are insured 
is without the limits of the port of discharge 
the risks peter by this policy continue until 
the goods are safely deposited in the consignee’s 
or other wansdianen at the destination named in 
the policy or until the expiry of 30 days from 
midnight of the day on which the discharge of 
the goods hereby insured from the vessel is com 
pleted, whichever may first occur. Trans-ship 
ment, if any, otherwise than as above, and/or 
delay arising from circumstances beyond the 
control of the assured, held covered at a pre 
mium to be arranged.” 


This clause when propounded and pub- 
lished raised a storm of protest from all 
sides due to the use of the phrase “dis- 
charge from the vessel,” and due 
to the argument believed possible because 


The “Home’’ of Aurtomobile Insurance 
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etropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
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of the indefiniteness of the 
responsibility for 
tence. 

It was pointed out that by “vessel” any 
craft, lighter, or barge might be meant, 
and that goods might be discharged from 
the steamer which had carried them say 
from London to Yokohama, into barges or 
lighters, and remain therein at Yokohama 
for a considerable period. In a case like 
this it was pointed out that it was clearly 
the intention of the clause to limit. the 
period during which the risk continued to 
the stipulated period, commencing at mid- 
night on the date on which discharge from 
the steamer was completed, but opportu- 
nity would be left for limitless arbitration 
and litigation for the interpretation of the 
word “vessel” as well as the meaning of 
the phrase itself. The phrase in the last 
sentence, “held covered at a premium to be 
arranged,” was felt to mean that no such 
premium would be claimed or due unless a 
claim under the policy arose, when it would 
be extremely difficult to establish the rel 
evant dates from which the new premium 
should be paid, to say nothing of the pos- 
sible difficulty in arriving at the rate itself, 


allocation of 
delay in the last sen- 


“Circumstances Beyond Control of 
Assured” 


It is further pointed out that “delay aris- 
ing from circumstances beyond the control 
of the assured” may give rise to endless 
disputes when delays due to strikes, per 
haps of the consignees’ employes, customs 
delays, shortage of river or rail transport, 
any or all of which might or might not 
be “beyond the control of the assured.” 
One of the most common causes for delay 
in shipment is slowness through the cus 
toms, and while this, as well as other 
causes might be entirely outside the control 
of the assured, he would be forced to pay 
an additional premium over and above that 
charged under the old clause from point 
of origin to destination. 

In defense of the use of the word “ves- 
sel” in the clause, members of the Institute 
of Underwriters in informal discussion 
pointed out that the various sections of 
various shipping acts have so limited the 
use of the word “vessel” as to clearly in- 
dicate the line which the law must take in 
rendering decisions on the subject and so 
remove its ambiguity as to make it evident 
that lighters, barges, and like bottoms 
could not be construed to fall within the 
meaning of the word. 


So much discussion was aroused, how- 
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ever, that the Institute has felt called upon 
to re-write the controversial clause, and a 
new one has been issued in its place, 
to read: 


SO as 


“The risks covered by this policy attach from 
the time the goods leave the shipper’s or manu- 
facturer’s warehouse at the port of shipment, 
unless otherwise stated, and continue during the 
ordinary course of transit, including customary 
trans shipment, if any, until the goods are safely 
deposited in the consignee’s or other warehouse 
at the destination named in the policy or until 
the expiry of fifteen days from midnight on the 
day on which the discharge of the goods hereby 
insured from the overseas vessel is completed 
whichever may first occur. When the destina- 
tion to which the goods are insured is without 
the limit of the port of discharge of the overseas 
vessel the risks covered by this policy continue 
until the goods are safely deposited in the 
consignee’s or other warehouse at the destina 
tion named in the policy or until the expiry cf 
thirty days from midnight of the day on which 
the discharge of the goods hereby insured from 
the overseas vessel is veoupleten, whichever may 
first occur. Trans-shipment, if any, otherwise 
than as above, and/or delay arising from cir 
cumstances beyond the control of the assured, 
held covered at a premium to be arranged.” 


The Institute has thus cleared up any 
doubt as to the class of bottom to which 
the clause applies, but they have refused 
to redraft the phrase in the last sentence 
in order to specify what cause of delay 
shall or shall not be considered to arise 
from circumstances beyond the control of 
the assured. They point out, and with 
justice, that it would be impossible to in- 
corporate in a policy binding conditions in 
this regard which would at the same time 
be fair both to underwriter and to as- 
sured. They maintain that no serious dif- 
ficulty will arise in this respect if due 
attention is paid to the insertion of spe- 
cifically pertinent clauses when required 
for specific conditions of shipment, and 
if, as they trust, brokers, underwriters and 
shipps will meet the question with fair 
and open minds when the necessity for ad- 
ditional cover, due to unforeseen delays, 
occurs, 


KEN ROTHSCHILD’S NEW JOB 


kK. V. Rothschild, vice-president of 
Wim. B. Joyce & Company, at St. Paul, 
resigned last Saturday, to become man- 


insurance advertising de- 
Brown & Bigelow, also of 
St. Paul, manufacturers of Remem- 
brance Advertising. Brown & Bigelow 
are now prepared to offer comprehensive 
advertising service and counsel, particu- 
larly sales promotion and business build- 
ing lines, to insurance companies. 

Mr. Rothschild has for a long while 
been a student of insurance advertising 
and sales promotion. For four years he 
has been in charge of the advertising or- 
ganization of the Joyce Age ncy. He 
started his insurance career in the agency 
of his father in 1911 in St. Paul. Four 
vears later he became special agent for 
the old Zener & Stone Agency of the 
Kmployvers of London in’ Indianapolis. 
Later Mr. Rothschild switched to St. 
Louis in oe of the casualty depart 
ment of I. V. Hirschberg & Co., general 
agents of the Employers of London. In 
1°16 he returned to St. Paul to become a 
partner in the insurance department of 
the firm of H. & Val J. Rothschild and 
went with Wm. B. Joyce & Co. in 1920. 

Mr. Rothschild served on the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents two years, has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Association of 
Insurance 
last year serving in the 
chairman. He 
Fire Insurance 


ager of the 
partment of 


Agents for several years, the 
capacity of 
is also a director of the 
Paul. 


Patrol of St. 
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National Insurance 
For British Workers 


“ALL-IN” SCHEME PROPOSED 
T. T. Broad Describes His Idea For New 
Type Of Cover To Eliminate 


Dreads of Workers 


London, Aug. 15.—The idea of national 
insurance has long been discussed in 
england and a comprehensive scheme 
has been worked out and just mi ade pub 


lic. Its author is T. T. Broad, a former 
member of Parliament. 
Mr. Broad describes his scheme as for 


insurance designed to remove 
the four “dreads” which confront work 
ers, viz. sickness, unemployment, old 
age, and of death bringing widow and 
children to poverty. It is claimed that 
the scheme would have the effect of 
abolishing all poor law relief except the 
medical. 

Phe proposed benefits are $5 for 
women and $7.50 for men per week, the 
ame benefits to apply for 
for unemployment. Pensions also pay 
able at the age of sixty-three would be 
at the same rate. The widows of work 
ers would receive about $3 and the 
orphans up to fifteen years of age $1.25. 
Medical and maternity benefits would 
remain on the same scale at present 
allowed 

It is calculated that 
90000 000 persons ove! 


an “all-in” 


sickness as 


there are over 
sixteen years of 
ave in Great Britain. Two and a half 
millions are civil) servants, policemen, 
others who are already 
a half million 
number of persons pos 
means or with other 
maintenance. The all-in in 
iramed to embrace the re 
26,000,000 men and women 


pensioners, or 
provided for, and one and 
is given as the 
essingg) private 
ources ol 
surance is 
maining 
workers. 
Scheme Requires Large Income 

\ scheme on so large scale and offer 
ing such benefit must require a large in 
come. Mr. Broad budgets for annual 
receipts amount to $1,075,750,000. It is 
a contributory scheme im which the 
work people, the employers, and the State 
would be partners, as they are now in 
ihe provision of unemployment and 
health insurance. The 
of payments and the anticipated receipts 
are as follows: 


$0.24 a week from 4,500,000 women.... 
oa week from 12,500,000 men 


sugpested scale 


$58,000,000 
243,750,000 


OU a week from employers.......... 552,500,000 
4a week from the State.......... 221,000,000 

$1,075,750,000 
\t the present time women pay twen 


ty-two cents per week and men twenty 
eight cents per week in contributions to 
unemployment and health insurance. 
Women would therefore be required to 
pay two cents a week more and men 
elvht cents more, but for very greatly 
increased benefits. The employers’ con 
tribution for unemployment and health 
insurances will be raised from thirty 
cents to sixty cents per week, but it is 
stated that “this increase will be more 
than met by the decrease or abolition of 
charges now incurred by employ 
ers’ liability, workimens’ compensation, 
poor taxation and other costs.” There is 
a rough computation that all these 
charges on the employer amount al 
together to seventy-two cents a week for 
each worker. The cost of poor law ad- 
ministration for the current quarter will 
be $220,000,000, and Mr. Broad asserts 
that the benefits he contem- 
plates would prevent the worker his wife 
or his child ever needing to seek poor 
law relief or go to the workhouse. He 
thinks that $60,000,000 of the present ex- 
penditure would have to be continued 
ior the maintenance of infirmaries, etc., 
but that speedily there would be a sav- 
ing of $160,000,000 on poor law account. 


Wanhy 


scale of 


Estimated Expenditure 
The estimated expenditure in the first 


vear of the scheme’s working is set down 
as follows: 


Pemebaey 20 GR oscicsssiscedsoenstaccanus $312,000,000 
ROTI | ov ccdw nb snacbece cadence, 162,500,000 
MMERMGR Gh ooo o> ele eee neat 143,000,000 
Medic nd GURSEFAIY, osc iccescccsece 6,000,000 
EMER. cipcncincabarisnceiaseuesopesses 8,125,000 


6,500,000 
50,000,000 
333,625,000 


Surplus ... 


BRAGA 5 5.3 sah Miossiest caauacaveaet $1 075,750,000 
It will be noticed that in this first year 
a substantial allowance is made for pen- 
sions at the age of sixty-three and that 
the anticipated cost of unemployment 


benefit—though the rates of benefit are 
to be much higher—is comparatively 
small. The explanation is that the 
scheme provides for a million workers 


over sixty-three years of age—900,000 men 
and 100,000 women—having the option 
of immediately retiring on pensions in 
crder to make way for younger workers 
“with greater capacity for production 
and larger family responsibilities.” The 
actual number of the unemployed would 
not be increased, but part of the unem- 
ployment charge would be transferred to 
the pensions account. These pensions, 
for which not a penny of contributions 
would have been paid, would be smaller, 
$3.75 for women and $6.25 for men, than 
those the scheme would provide in its 
normal working. 


Cost of Administration 

The cost of administration is put down 
at the low figure of $50,000,000 which is 
no more than the present cost of ad- 
ministering the Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Acts. The existing machinery 
would be utilized, with the exception 
that all pensions would be dealt with by 
cither the Ministry of Health or the 
Ministry of Labor. In other words, 
sickness benefit would be received 
through the approved societies, unem 
ployment pay through the Ministry of 
Labor, and pensions through the Post 
Office. Pensions would be automatically 
vranted on production of evidence as to 
ave. The Treasury would act as banker 
and would see to the provision of an 
adequate reserve fund. There would be 
one card for both health and unemploy 
ment insurances. No ahen would be 
entitled to a pension until after 20 years’ 
residence and contributions. Malinger 
ers would be dealt with by special com 
inittees of workers. 


INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES 
Show Falling Off In New York State 


During July; Falls Cause Numerous 


Deaths 


Industrial fatalities for the month of 
July in New York State show a decrease 
of nineteen deaths under the month of 
June according to the records of the 
Workmen's Compensation Bureau, one 
hundred and forty-one deaths being re 
ported for July as against one hundred 
and sixty for June. In the New York 
City district seventy-seven deaths were 
reported for July as against ninety-four 
for June. Of twenty-nine deaths re 
ported as due to falls, sixteen were the 
result of falls from ladders, scaffolds and 
other elevations. 

The Albany district reported 15 deaths 
with a significant increase in those 
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Largest of World’s 
Burglary Alarms 


LONDON STORE “HAS RECORD 
Chief Consulting Engineer of Lloyd’s 
Discusses Apparatus; Fifty Miles 
of Wire in a Store 


from time immemorial there has been 
a duel between burglars and inventors 
of alarms to “frustrate their knavish 
tricks.” There was a time when the 
burglar cared very little for such alarms, 
because he knew just as much about 
them as the people who installed them. 

The modern burglar alarm, however, 
is a very different proposition. It does 
no good just to “cut the wires.” That 
only causes the bell to ring; and even 
it the batteries are smashed, there are 
reserve sets which immediately come 
into ope ration. 

Only a few weeks ago some thousands 
of pounds’ worth of skins were saved 
from thieves who broke into a London 
fur warehouse which had one of the 
new type of burglar alarms. For, al- 
though the thieves had automobiles 
waiting, they could not stop to take 
anything after they had forced the 
door; the police were on the scene too 


SOON, 


Interview with C. A. Carpenter 

Probably no one knows more about 
burglar alarms than C. A. Carpenter, 
technical adviser and chief consulting 
engineer to Lloyd's. “The modern elec- 
trical burglar device is so efficient that 
insurance companies are now making re- 
ductions—in some cases as much as 50 
per cent--in premiums to people who 
have one installed,” said Mr. Carpenter 
in an interview recently. 

“In the old days,” he continued, “one 
burglar alarm was much like another. 
Today every alarm is different from the 
others. The biggest system of burglar 
alarms ever attempted anywhere in the 
world is now being installed in a large 
department store in the south-west of 
occurring in construction work. The re- 
ports from the Syracuse district showed 
twenty-six deaths. This is the greatest 
number reported since October, 1923. 
Construction work had the most impor 
tant increase. 

An analysis by cause of accident 
showed eight deaths due to falls, one by 
an explosion, seven because of contact 
with high voltage live wires, and three 
from vehicular accidents. 

The Buffalo district reported 15 fatali- 
ties while eight industrial deaths took 
place in the Rochester district. 
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London. Over 50 miles of wire and 100,- 
000 feet of conduit tubing are being used 
to connect up more than 100 electric 
batteries. The three large bells outside 
and one inside the premises will all be set 
ringing should an entry be attempted 
at any vulnerable part. Bells will also 
ring if thieves, having hidden in the 
store, attempt to get out. Although the 
installation will cost the firm nearly 
$4,000, it will save this in premiums in 
a wear.” 

Mr. Carpenter is the inventor of 
numerous anti-burglary devices. His 
latest is a method—the secret of which 
he will not yet divulge—to prevent shop- 
window raids of the kind that have be- 
come alarmingly frequent in London of 
late. 

The increased use of such alarm sys- 
tems is viewed with favor both by 
Lloyd’s and the companies. With their 
installation come reduced rates and with 
reduced rates more insurance. 





EXPERTS TEST BRAKES 


To Be Used as Basis of Safety Code; 
Are Using New Testing Device 
on Automobiles 


Automotive engineers connected with the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards recently tested 
the brakes of automobiles, picked at random 
in Washington, D. C., to obtain data which 
will be used as the foundation for a uni- 
form national code regulating braking re- 
quirements. The results of the examina- 
tions of the control apparatus of the motor 
vehicles will be sent to the annual congress 
of the National Safety Council, which will 
be held at Louisville, Ky., in September, 
aud to the joint conference on street and 
highway safety, called by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, which will be held 
at Washington in November. 

With a view to setting safe standards 
of performance, the Bureau of Standards 
has been making tests on automobile brakes 
for several months, using a new instrument 
known as the James Brake Inspection 
Decelerometer, which has been pronounced 
by Government officials and other engineers 
as the most accurate, convenient and fastest 
method for determining the stopping rate 
of an automobile. It was designed by a 
Government official for use of police com- 
missioners, safety councils, motoring clubs, 
chambers of commerce and others inter- 
ested in participating in the national brake 
inspection movement. 

Tests with the decelerometer may be 
made at any reasonable speed on any stretch 
of road, and no reference marks are needed 
on the road. The instrument reads the 
distance in feet in which the car will stop 
from a speed of 20 miles per hour regard- 
less of the actual speed. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the car speed is 15, 20 or 
25 miles per hour, the instrument inter- 
prets the result as though the car were 
travelling at 20 miles per hour. All results 
thus reduced to the same basis, the test is 
a simple one to perform, and all results 
are comparable. 





SEPARATE COURSE 


The Insurance Society of New York 
will offer courses in casualty and surety 
insurance this coming fall and winter 
separately instead of combined as here- 
tofore. 
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Many Insurance Men 
on Safety Program 


PLAN ELABORATE 


SCHEDULE 


Ocean and Aetna To Have Safety Ex- 
hibits; Safety Slides Will Be Ex- 
hibited; Some Speakers 





The thirteenth annual congress of the 
National Safety Council will be held in 
Louisville September 29 to October 3. The 
program is one of the most comprehensive 
that has ever come to the attention of the 
insurance business, as it takes about forty 
pages just to outline what is in it. 

The president of the National Safety 
Council is Louis A. DeBlois. Lew R. 
Palmer, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, is one of the board of directors 
of the Council, as are David Van Schaack, 
of the Aetna Life; A. D. Risteen, Trav- 
elers; and C. Ie. Pettibone, of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability. A. W. Whitney, of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, is also a member of the 
board. 

During the convention there will be a 
safety exhibit, among the exhibitors being 
the Ocean Accident and the Aetna Life. 

On the afternoon of September 30 there 
will be an exhibition of new safety slides. 
The chairman of this feature is Mr. Pet- 
tibone. 

Group Sessions 


The different sessions of the congress are 
devoted to health service, engineering, auto- 
motive, cement, construction, chemical and 
rubber, education, electric railway, em- 
ployes’ benefit associations, ice and refrig- 
eration, marine, metals, mining, packers 
and tanners, paper and pulp, petroleum, 
plant publications, public safety, rubber, 
public utilities, steam railroad, taxicab and 
delivery, textiles and woodworking. 

Among some of the topics and the speak- 
ers are these: Safety Committees Will 
Starve Unless Fed, rank E. Morris, Lib- 
erty Mutual, Boston; Prevention of Lead 
Poisoning, discussion by Dr. Wade Wright, 
assistant medical director, Metropolitan 
Life; Dr. I. L. Hoffman, Babson Insti- 
tute, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; S. I. Whit- 
ing, Liberty Mutual, Boston; Schedule 
Rating for Compensation Insurance, R. N. 
Hosler, superintendent Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation Ratings and Inspection Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Getting the Facts About 
Accidents ‘and Using Them—The ‘Trend of 
Accidents—report of statistical committee, 
Louis 1. Dublin, chairman, Metropolitan 
Life; Dust Explosions in the Rubber In- 
dustry, Fred S. Hoxie, engineer, Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals Fire, Boston; 
Rubber Industry From a Life Insurance 
Standpoint, Robert J. Vane, Jr., supervisor, 
occupation rating section, Metropolitan 
Life; Better Management Through Co- 
operation, The Safety Method, Henry 
Bruere, member board of directors, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, and 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life; Fire 
Prevention in Woodworking Plants, G. E. 
Springer, Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, 
Louisville. 

I. Hitchcock, of the “Insurance Field,” 
is chairman of the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion, September 29, in the Brown Hotel 
ballroom, at which the principal speakers 
are James J. Davis, secretary of labor, and 
A, W. Whitney, of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Pro- 
fessor Whitney talks on the Standardiza 
tion of Safety Codes. 

W. S. Paine, of the engineering section 
of the Aetna Life, and W. E. Welch, 
safety engineer of the Travelers, and 
Harry W. Donald, chief engineer of the 
American Mutual Liability, and H. G. Wi- 
berg, of the Lumber Mutual Casualty, are 
also on the program. Mr. Van Schaack 
will be chairman of the public safety sec- 
tion, 





EAGLE APPOINTMENT 


The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Ellis, Smith & Co., Dallas, Texas, as 
general agents. 


Gives Advice Mea 
Surety Radio Talks 


HOW THEY CAN BE PUT OVER 


National Surety’s Advice To Managers, 
General Agents and Direct 
Reporting Agents 

The National Surety has sent out to 
branch office managers, general agents 
and direct reporting agents sample 
radio talks. Telling how to put this over, 
the National says: 

Attached to this letter you will find 
copy suitable for a radio talk, to be 
broadcast by you from the best radio 
broadcasting station in your city. Please 
study the following suggestions and be 
guided by them. 

(1). Decide which radio station in 
your city will do you the most good and 
see the manager of this station. Say 
to him: “Here is a fine talk on a sub- 
ject that is of great interest to every 
businessman. It is new and up-to-date 
and contains material that the public 
should know. I will deliver this talk 
for you, as the local representative of 
the National Surety Company. It will 
require about ten minutes’ speaking 
time.” If you use your good salesman- 
ship on the case, you will find that the 
manager will be glad to make the date 
for you, as they have difficulty getting 
enough good material for the programs. 
In no case do we propose to pay for 
the privilege of warning the public. If 
the first radio manager you appeal to 
does not take up with the idea try a 
second man, till you are successful in 
scheduling a date. 

(2). On the day previous to your talk, 
visit each daily newspaper office and see 
the city editor. Give him an “advance 
copy” of your talk, telling him it is 
not to be “released” till after the hour 
the talk is actually delivered. 

(3). In order to get the talk over 
well, read every word of it. Do not try 
to memorize, or to speak extempo- 
raneously. Take a copy of the talk and 
read it slowly. In most stations they will 
permit you to read sitting down. Pre- 
pare yourself by reading it over a num 
ber of times, and time yourself, so as 
to bring it within the time limit. 

(4). Add these words at the end of 
the talk: “These problems are im 
portant and should be given careful 
thought by every business man. If any 
in my audience would like a copy of this 
talk, so as to give the matter more 
thought, | will be glad to mail you a 
copy if you will write me, in care of 
Radio Station - I thank you.” By 
the use of this final paragraph, you can 
secure letters from many worthwhile 
prospects, who can be followed up for 
fidelity and other coverage. 

(5.) As soon as possible after receipt 
of this latter please advise me, care Na- 
tional Surety Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York, whether or not you have 
completed arrangements to broadcast 
and how many additional copies of the 
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Compensation Is 
True Operating Cost 


STATES BYRON Oo. PICKARD 


in Charges Covering 
Costs Among Different Classes of 


Great Variation 
Insurance Found 


In an article on the cost of fatal and 
lost time metal-mine accidents as repre- 
sented or measured by compensation in- 
surance premiums prepared by Byron 
(). Pickard, district engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior, he says in part: 

“Workman’s compensation insurance 
or compensation for human accidents is 
a true operating cost, and is the only 
purely tangible measure available which 
gives a measurement of the cost of ac- 
cidents even though it represents but a 
portion of the total cost of human acci- 
dents. 

“In using premiums paid for com- 
pensation insurance as a measure of the 
cost of accidents, it must be kept in 
mind that most compensation laws pro- 
vide a waiting period before compensa- 
tion for the lost-time wages starts, with 
the compensation limited to definite per- 
centages of the wages. The waiting 
period and limited compensation com- 
bined tend to limit the amount paid to 
an injured workinan who, if he receives 
one-third of the lost-time wage, will 
probably have been reimbursed as high 
as the average injured workman. 

“The total or complete economic cost 
of human accidents, must include, in ad- 
dition to compensation paid for lost time, 
and the portion of the lost-time wage 
suffered by the workman for which he is 
not compensated, the additional cost to 
the company through: (a) temporary 
decreased production by the breaking 
down of the morale, etc., (b) the break- 
ing in of a new employee which is ad 





talk you will require to take care of (2) 
and (4). 

(6.) In case there is no radio in your 
fown you can submit the attached to the 
editor of your paper for publication not 
earlier than August 10, as we must give 
the radios a chance first. 
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mittedly expensive, (c) the increased 
liability of human and production acci- 
dents caused to or by the new employee. 


No Dependents 


“Another charge against accidents, 
which is not included in the compensa- 
tion payment, is the economic loss 
through the killing of a workman who 
has no dependents. Few of the States’ 
laws require any compensation except 
burial expenses to be paid for fatalities 
to persons having no dependents. It is 
estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that the economic loss 
through a fatality is 6,000 shifts. If each 
fatality was compensated for this amount 
of time and at half-time wages, using 
an average wage of $5 per shift, the 
compensation for fatality based on the 
economic loss would be $15,000, but the 
average actual compensation paid for 
each fatality is about $3,000. 

“It is reasonable to assume that the 
cost of human accidents in metal mines 
is five times as great as the amount paid 
out in compensation for lost time wages. 
While this is not a definite or concrete 
factor, it is well within the actual cost. 

“In order to apply the cost of com- 
pensation insurance as a direct measure 
of the cost of accidents, it should be 
borne in mind that the laws in the sev- 
eral metal-mining States provide varied 
amounts of compensation and each State 
will have to be considered individually 
lor example, in Nevada all mining com- 
panies insure in the State fund at a rate 
of $2.50 per $100 payroll, with reimburse- 
ment for lost time wages less than the 
average, while California mining com- 
panies may insure where or with whom 
they please, but the average rate is about 
$5 per $100 of payroll and the California 
law requires a relatively large reimburse- 
ment for lost time wage 

“In order to arrive at an estimate of 
the cost of compensation insurance as 
affecting underground metal-mine op- 
crators, the Bureau of Mines through its 
several district and car engineers ob- 
tained data directly from such operators 
as were willing to cooperate. 

“Icach company was asked to state the 
type of insurance carrier (company, 
mutual or State fund), the underground 
premium rates in terms of $100 of pay- 
roll, and the cost of underground com- 
pensation insurance in terms of 100 tons 
of ore produced during the year 1922 or 
any normal year, 


Self Insurers 


The data showed great variation in 
the charges based on the payroll to cover 
compensation costs, due to different sys- 
tems of insurance, varying scales of com- 
pensation, vz arying wage scales, varying 
degrees of accident prevention, varying 
amount paid for injuries in preceding 
years and other factors. 

“In Arizona the self-insurers reporting 
gave charges for compensating under- 
ground accidents, varying from $1.62 to 
$8.50 per $100 of payroll, several of which 
were under $3, the average charge per 
$100 of payroll in Arizona being $3.87 
for self-insurers. Self insurance predom- 
inates in Arizona. 

“In California self-insurers reported 
charges of from $2.50 to $3.12. In Mon- 
tuna self-insurers gave charges of from 
83c to $1.70. In Nevada there are no 
self-insurers. In Alabama self-insurers 


gave average charges of $2.00. In Utah 





elf-insurers varied from $1.91 to $2.44. 

“In Wisconsin, Oklahoma and Kansas 
1 reports ere received from. self-in 
urers as only the zine operators returns 
were available, and few of these com 
pant assume their own risks. In 
( lorado only one. self-insurer reported 
ind he stated that his premium charge 
as Sl, which is unusually low. 

“In Michigan reports were received 
rom several of the large iron and copper 
mines and all except one were self-in 
ure! Phe copper mines premium 
charge was around $3, while the iron 
miine how charges of $1 to $1.57 for 
each SILOO of pa roll In Minnesota $1.57 
vas the average premium rate reported 


for self-insurers 
Insurance In Stock Companies 


In \rizona, the 
pel S100 ot 
erations 


average preniuum rate 
underground payroll for op 
carrying protection in stock im 
panies, was $7.15; in Cali 
\labama, $3; 
Michigan, $2.62 
Wisconsin, $10.28 ; 
Oklahoma, $3.47 to $6; Kansas, $5, and 
Colorado $3 aif) 


uUrahnce Con 
ormia, it was $5.75; in 
Utah, $2.03 to $4.08 


) 


Minnesota, $2 to $3.50; 


Insurance In State Funds 


In California — the net premiums 
charged against each $1000 of under 
yround payroll to companies reporting as 
being insured in the State fund, varied 
from $2.93 to $5.30, the average being 


~J.00 In 
the charge 


Nevada each company reported 
to be $2.50 In Montana the 
1.75 In Colorado 
Net prenvun wa $2.75. 
In addition to all of the variables men 
under the discussion of the esti 
premium rate for self-insurers, 1 
found that the charged 
wainst each hundred tons of ore will 
vreatly with the mining method 
and the wage cale paid, as the total 
hazard will vary with the 
Mian 


AVCTaApe charge Was 


the average 


tioned 
inated 
ha been cost 
Vary 
used 
exposure to 
tonnage per 


Average Premium Rates 


‘A study of the average premium rates 
ol report metal HMI Companies bor 

recent normal vear and the average 
cost of compensation for underground 
accidents by companies reporting based 
on 100 tons production for each com 
pany in a recent normal year showed 
that: 1. Compensation for accidents rep 
resent an omnportant part im the pro 
duction cost 2. Seli-insurers through 


accident) prevention, and including the 


cost of accident prevention and imsurance 


and legal departments have cut. their 
aceident costs and reduced their) pro 
duction costs thereby. 3. There is a defi 
nite relationship between the cost ot 
accidents and exposure to hazards as 


represented by the 
method 4, The States 
compensation laws, and 


different) (mining 
through variable 
variable inspec 


tion service show much difference im 
the cost of accidents. 

“The tables also show definitely that 
eli-insurers have a lower premium 
charge and lower accident costs pet hun 
dred tons than other risks in the same 
class Phis is part due to their efforts 
to prevent accident: 

“Rating bureaus point out that self 
isurers as a rule do not maintain insut 


ance departments and therefore do not 


report, at least so far as their premium 
rates are concerned, the 40% overhead or 
expense loading charge which is included 
in the premium rate used by stock and 
State fund insuring agenci 

“In few instance do elf-insurers 
charge their hospital maintenance and 
amortization charges against accidents, 
6 it is pot therefore included in’ the 
premium, Whereas the premium — de 
termined for insurance carriers includes 
a pure premium medical charge, ranging 
from $1.01 in California to 37 cents in 
Utah 

‘Also the self-insurers as a rule do 


their accident 


expenses OF 


not charge 
mspection 


prevention or 
claim adjusting 


costs against their premium. Both olf 
these latter items, however, are included 
in the 40% expense loading charge pre 
viously mentioned and represents 2.5% 


and &% 
“Stull 


respectively of the 
another 


manual rate. 
item which self-insurers 
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find difficult to show annually is the com 
pen payments carried over from 
previous years, or which must be paid 
in future including insuring: claims 
which are upon law suits, 
widow becoming 
dying, ete Thus there is a 
likelihood of large variations which in 
troduce inconsistencies into the reports 
of the different companies 

“On the other hand the self-insurers 
are not convinced that the base. or 
Inanual rates established by the rating 
bureau are true measures of the accident 
hazards, as only the combined experience 


ation 


years, 
dependent 
marrying, dependents 


ol age, of 


over a term of years will give the true 
pure premium for the industry. It 1s 
well known that many of the large metal 


their own risks 
experience is not available to 


Windy COMM ale S aSsue 
and thei 


the rating bureaus except through such 
statistics as may be supplied by the Bu 
reau of Mines 

‘After a field study of accident: pre 


of these statistics 
convineed that the sell 


vention and an analyst 


the writer 1s 


msurers have a lower premium charge 
and lower cost per hundred tons for ac 
cidents than other risks in the same class. 
This would indicate that, contrary to the 


usual opinion of many insurance car 
riers, metal mining is not an extraordi 
narily poor risk if measures can be en 


forced, or the 
crease 


Phe 


incentive offered, to de 
frequency and severity. 
Clearly indicate that acci 


accident 
esults 


dent cost is 
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“The writ 
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24% of the payroll in accident prevention 


about 50% 


of the accidents 


(using the 


frequency measurements) has been elimt- 
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Fifth Volume of Live 
Suretyship Articles 


PROMINENT MEN AS AUTHORS 


Many Aspects of Bonding Touched By 
Writers in Volume of Value To 
Agents 


The Underwriting & Publishing Com- 
pany, 80 Maiden Lane, has issued its 
fifth volume on “Live Articles on Surety- 
ship” and the last volume is one of the 
Lest of the series. It contains a long 
list of authors. The character of the 
volume is indicated by the titles of the 
articles and the authors. A complete list 
is as follows: 

Sond Submissions at 

Lunt, Sun Indemnity; 
lis) Origin, J. W. Mason, American 
Surety; Suretyship Benefits, Charles 
LL. Phillips, Metropolitan Casualty ; Bond- 
ing lield Survey, D. Neville Jones, T. E. 
Branif Company; Bonding Development 
Hints, Spencer Welton, Fidelity & De- 
posit; Corporate Suretyship Growth, J. 
W. Mason, American Surety; Smaller 
Company Facilities, W. H. Porter, Fed- 
cral Surety; Bond Soliciting Results, 
John J. Gill, Piper, Stiles & Gill; Bonds 
and Their Wide Scope, J. W. Mason, 
American Surety; Bond Underwriting 
Sunplified, W. G. Curtis, Standard Acci- 
dent; Underwriting Information; Fidelity 
Claims & Adjustments, W. H. Jenkins, 
Actna Casualty & Surety; Fidelity Claim 
Hiandling, Krank W. Raynor, Fidelity & 
Casualty; Fidelity Claim Confessions, J. 


Last Minute, FE. 
Suretyship and 


Kk. Rooney, Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; Fidelity Bond 

Solicitation, W. Scott Reig; Fidelity 
Ronding Observi itions, Walter H. Lewis, 
Bruce-Lewis Company; Fidelity Bond 
Selling, Bartlett Greene, Fidelity & De- 
posit; Fidelity Bond Solicitation Hints, 
It. LL. Nesbitt, Fidelity & Deposit ; Fidelity 
Bond Sales Arguments; Videlity Bond- 


ing Service, J. W. Mason, 
Surety;  Videlity Renewals 
lidelity Investigations,  Guv 
Stevick, Fidelity & Deposit; 
vestigation Facets, 


American 
Certain; 
LeRoy 
Fidelity In- 
Hooper-Holmes Bu- 


reau; Federal and = Official — Fidelity 
Bonds, Martin W. Lewis, National 
Surety; Videlity Bond Varieties, John 
G. Yost, Fidelity & Deposit; Judicial 
Bond Selling, Midelity & Deposit; Pro- 


hate Bond Underwriting, W. Scott Reig; 
Public Official Bonds, Maryland Casu- 
alty; Highway Contract Bond Rates, R. 
H. ‘Towner; Highway and Building 
Erection Bonds, C. O. Se wl U. §$ 
Fidelity & Guaranty; Contract Bond 
Problems, George H. Hayes, Union In- 
demnity; Contract Bond Underwriting; 


Contract Bond Writing, Edward Kory, 
Union Indemnity; Contract Bond Writ- 
ing, J. W. Mason, American Surety; 


Forgery Insurance, 
Fidelity & 
Discounts, 


Van Zandt Wheeler, 
Casualty; Forgery Bonds at 
Van Zandt Wheeler, Fidelity 
& Casualty; Personal Surety Bond, Mike 
M. Moss, Union Indemnity; Personal 
Bond Dangers, Spencer Welton, Fidelity 
& Deposit; Personal Bond Dangers; Un- 
derwriting Committee, Edward C, Lunt, 
Sun Indemnity. 


A Paragraph From Mr. Welton’s 
Article 
One paragraph of Mr. Welton’s talk 
on bonding development hints reads: 
“It is generally conceded that fidelity 
and surety premiums taken by and large 
through the year return more net profit 


to the agent than any other line he 
writes. The live agent already in busi- 
ness with his overhead gnawing con- 


stantly at the profit balance, with his 
expenses of all kinds getting bigger and 
bigger month by month and year by 
year, has in the undeveloped surety busi- 
liess in the average town a field which 
can easily make the difference between 


profit and loss on the whole plant.” 
Should Be Educated About Cost 


An interesting paragraph in an article 
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by Walter H. Lewis, of the Bruce-Lewis To ‘Hold Meeting With tractors, but it was pointed out that creased business of the company re- 
Company, Oklahoma City, f 


follows: 
“Many employers have not been inter- 
ested in fidelity insurance because no 


Pecenrsr 
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such practices were not indulged in to quires additional capital. 


Surety Contractors any extent by the older and more ex- The resolution will be submitted to 


perienced surety companies or the ex- the stockholders on September 17. As 


one has ever explained to them what a AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS perienced, responsible, well qualified stock of the Commercial Casualty is now 


fidelity bond is and what it does, or be- 
cause they think the cost too high. They 
believe it protects only their cash and 
that they might have difficulty in collect- 
ing in case of loss; nothing could be 


further from the facts. Also, many G. 


agents can think of embezzlements and 
defalcations only in terms of actual 


Information 


Arthur 
executive commit 


Bidders lg ge ge omg enced agents representing the newer and the stockholders. It is anticipated also 
ualty and Surety Association 


agents, but that these abuses were quoted at $42 per share, this 


increase 
chargeable in most cases to inexperi- will, of 


course, be of great benefit to 
inexperienced bonding companies that the riights for this additional capital 
‘A resolution was passed in effect that it was will be sold at a large premium. During 


a. , Ss a sense of the meeting that bid bonds should the past two years the Commercial Cas- 
Howell, chairman of the - . 


abolished, as this would to a very large ex ualtv stock has been paying 16% an- 
1 pee - tent eliminate a great deal of irresponsible com 2s ‘ ; - ‘ 
e » National As- ; kw ally 
tee of the National A petitors, as such bidders would find it | more nually. 


money stolen. In reality, thousands of sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, — difficult to put up certified checks than bid 


fidelity claims are paid by the companies has sent a letter to the members of that ree ak conference it was clearly developed IN RECEIVER’S HANDS 
where actual cash was not involved at organization informing him them in re- — that. se. far as bonding business is concerned 7 
. d 3 most of the troubles come from the irrespon ‘ 
all, but only goods and materials and gard to the conference held in Washing- — sible company and the irresponsible agent. It Interstate Casualty of St. Louis Suf- 
credits, etc. A thorough understanding ‘ : ; : was strongly urged upon the contractors and fers From Internal Dissension 
of the fact that these bonds cover any- ton, C., between committees repre- pega AY garry bcs the responsible contract ‘Tie tehevinin Case C ss , 
thing of value belonging to the senting the Associated General Con prt og pray Pagans, Page ile an ieee e ; ; pine _ pa , a vitae 
employer, or for which he is re- tractors, state highway officials, surety spe usible contractors to the irresponsible com $1,000,000 or onee aes with gen- 
sponsible, would create a more profound companies and the National Association ae ee ee Pe, eral offices in the Times Building, St. 
interest by employers and agents. A . Casualty & aig Agents in which dlelaned that the agente setiiia 20 nuh com Louis, Mo., was thrown into the hands 
merchant or manufacturer can bond his i¢@ announces that the next conlerence mission that they were influenced by it to write oy Pn ee 5 OE ae OP a, ‘ 
bookkeeper for fifty cents per $100 and between all parties at interest would be ris en St eee ee On ee ee aa Pipe inelt pate i ey eowe _ 
in many cases for less. A treasurer of held White Sulphur Springs either “The attendance of our committee represent had admitted that the capital of ‘the 
a corporation can be bonded for thirty just before or just following the joint ing oe was of the utmost ant company had been impaired and because 
five cents per $100. What merchant or annual meeting ol the National Asso io whee thens toate aud Agere ieeun the caeaee of internal dissension and lack of co- 
manulacturer does not pay two, three clation ot Casualty & Surety Agents pre yar oa gp the <a euies operation between officers it could not 
and four times that for fire insurance? and the International Assoc iation ol agli agents petted ae i continue operations. profitably. 
And it is equally important that he pro Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Following a very frank discussion of all mat United States District Judge Reeves 
tect his solvency from one cause as from _ The letter in part follows : ters engaging the sabe lola pa ed Ls SOGSRCHE! of Kansas City, sitting in St. Louis in 
the other. And for that one = incon- “Considerable criticism has come from a coe ee ae te deo ee van the absence of District Judges Davis 
sequential premium he gets not only the — the Associated General Contractors, also it is believed that excellent results will follow. — and Faris, appointed Charles S. Revelle, 
protection of the bond in case of loss, from state highway officials because ir PE Bc Ronee Sragllanid ame srotlee ae, Aaectee a former Missouri Supreme Court Judge, 
but also the surety’s investigation ser responsible contractors have apparently erotik splerain dar ue gionen as receiver, with Conway Elder, also a 
vices, plus the moral effect or restrain- had little difficulty in securing contract : former Missouri Supreme Court justice, 
ing influence. bonds and bid bonds from surety com TO INCREASE CAPITAL as counsel for the receiver. Judge 
— - panies and agents. , : Revelle took immediate charge of the 
SHOWS MARKED GROWTH “The Washington conference was held Commercial Casualty To Have $2,500,- company and entered into negotiations 
The Independence Indemnity wrote for purpose of bettering conditions, 000; Stockholders Can Buy at $20 jor the re-insuring of the $700,000 of 
during the first half of this year $2,710, and in order that a clear understanding a Share outstanding policies. 
862 in premiums. In 1923, its first year might be had by all parties at interest \t the board of directors meeting of Why officers of the casualty com 
of operation, the company wrote $2,700, of the exact situation. the Commercial Casualty Company this = pany deposited large sums in the Gorin 
000 in premiums. It is anticipated that “Prior to this conference a_ strong week, recommendations were made that bank, which is a town of some 1,900 in 
— will write over $5,000,000 in feeling prevailed among the contractors — the capital stock be increased from $1, habitants near the Lowa state line when 
)24. i 


—_——— and 


Nat Troutman, manager of the casualty for 


and highway officials that surety agents 000,000) to $2,500,000, 50,000 
cCoOmMpantes 


were largely responsible ing immediately offered for sale to the bank 
these abuses. 


shares be there were larger and more convenient 
s in St. Louis and vicinity was not 


stockholders at double par or $20 per explained. According to the bank’s last 
department of the New York office of the “It was admitted by company officials share, adding $500,000 to the capital and statement on file in Jefferson City, Mo., 
Independence Indemnity, will return Mon- and representatives of our committee $500,000 to the surplus. The balance of it had total deposits on March 31 last 
day from a two weeks’ vacation he has been — that many bonds have been written for — the stock increase will be offered from — of $390,000 and was capitalized for $50, 
spending in Maine. inexperienced and irresponsible con- time to time by the directors as in O00. 
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Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
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Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


ee ° eS bhooe Eleva- 
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Breakage. 

Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 
Liability. 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams’ Liability, Teams Property 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 
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Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Demand for Speed 


ODERN elevators are marvels for speed. You’re “shot up” to the tenth 
floor, say, in a minute, or less. Present-day business efficiency demands 

quick facilities. 
But every time the elevator expert perfects a new mechanical device that adds to the 
speed of an elevator he increases the accident hazard. It is true that elevators do not 


“drop” as frequently as they once did, but the vast majority of elevator accidents occur 
when passengers attempt to enter or leave the lift. 


Elevator accidents happen suddenly and they are usually very serious—somebody is 
generally killed or badly injured. The demand for speedy elevators creates a greater 
demand for “London” elevator public liability insurance. 

Don’t allow the bank account of your property owning clients to be “shot up” 


case of an elevator accident on his premises. Have him “London” protected and on the 
safe side. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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for many fire insurance companies, and 
for the purpose of transacting that busi- 
ness, he maintains an office in that city. 
He has been an agent of the Northwestern 
National Insurance Company since Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, and upon his application for 
a license, no objection was made by the 
respondent insurance commissioner of this 
state as to his qualifications or of his char- 
acter or the manner in which he conducted 
his business. In October, 1923, Ferrell 
made application in the manner and upon 
the forms provided by the insurance com 
missioner and asked that an agent’s license 
be granted him to represent the North 
western Company as agent in the city of 
Tacoma, which at that time had already 
two agents in that city. The application of 
appellant for the license was refused on 
that ground, the respondent taking the 
position that he was precluded from issu 
ing the license by the provisions of the 
law to which we have referred, 


The Question at Issue 


The question is whether the portion of 
the act under consideration denied to ap 
pellant the equal protection of the law and 
deprives him of his property without due 
process of law. 

At the outset it is to be remembered that 
the occupation of insurance agent is a law 
ful business and not one in which it i 
within the power of the state to prohibit, 
and, as is conceded by the respondent’s 
attorneys, any individual has an inherent 
right to follow an ordinary lawful calling, 
and the deprivation of that right would be 
the taking of property without due process, 
and that the right to contract for one’s 
services in a lawful calling is a right guar- 
anteed by the constitution, and that under 
the constitution every individual is entitled 
to all privileges and immunities granted to 
those similarly situated, it is contended, 
however, that the insurance business is 
not such an ordinary private business that 
it may not be regulated in accordance with 
the needs of public welfare and it may be 
conceded that the courts have held that 
the insurance business is thus subject to 
legislative regulation, German Alliance 
Insurance Co. v. Lewis, 233 U. S. 389; 
National Union Fire Ins, Co. v. Vanburg, 
67 Law Ed. 62. 


A Private Business 


3ut we do not acquiesce in the view that 
because the insurance business may be 
subject to supervision that it is any less a 
private business. It is true that the busi- 
ness is one in which a great many mem- 
bers of the public are interested, but this 
is true of nearly every business which 
occurs to mind. The public interest in the 
insurance business is no greater than the 
public interest in the practice of medicine, 
dentistry, law, and the sale of groceries, 
drugs, wearing apparel, and the conduct 
of every human activity which supplies the 
wants or desires of men and women. It 
may be that in the public interests, these 
various professions and commercial activi 
ties can be made subject to regulatory 
legislation, but such regulation must of 
course be reasonable. The right of every 
individual to engage in any lawful business 
cannot be prohibited unless that prohibition 
is based upon some reason which is de 
signed to protect the public morals, health, 
safety or welfare. 
* In the instant case there is no question 
that the legislation is not protective of the 
public morals, health or safety, and the 
only question is whether it has any reason- 
able relation to public welfare. It has been 
held that the business of writing insurance 
may be regulated, German Alliance Insur- 
ance Co. v. Lewis, supra. But the contract 
of the agent with the company is not a 
contract which affects the public generally 
as does the business of insurance. The 
right to regulate the insurance business 
was sustained only as to those matters 
which affect the general public, and the 
general public is not concerned with the 
number of agents which the insurance 
company may employ. In LaTourette v. 
McMaster, 248 U. S. 465, a state statute 
was sustained which provided that insur- 


ance brokers should be agents both of the 
company and the insured and should be 
residents of the state in which they write 
insurance. But the basis of that decision 
was that it was a lawful regulation to 
require the agent to be a resident of the 
state in which he wrote insurance where 
he could be under the jurisdiction of the 
state officials, and such a regulation is 
reasonable. 


Would Create Favored Class 


But the act of 1923 is not an attempt to 
regulate the insurance business. It is in 
effect nothing more than the creation of a 
favored class who are permitted to en 
gage in the lawful busine of acting a 
insurance agents to the exclusion of every 
one else from that business, and this ex 
cludes a great number of persons who 
from time immemorial have acted as in 
urance agents. We all know that real 
estate agents, lawyers and persons follow 
ing many other lines of business have been 
accustomed to write insurance as a “side 
line.” We cannot but feel that this legis 
lation 1s an attempt to monopolize the busi 
ness of writing insurance. We agree with 
what the supreme court of Missouri, in 
Moler v. Whisman, 40 L. R. A. (NS) 629, 


said in holding unconstitutional a law 
passed in the interest of barbers: 

“Possibly some barbers, like some lawyet 
and other persons who have obtained recessful 
ud remunerative positions in’ professional and 


commercial life, become anxiou to shut out com 
petition by ‘burmwing their bridges behind them, 
» to speak, but such a scheme is entirely un 
\merican, because it is the policy of a free 
commonwealth to encourage thrift and industry 
among its citizens and keep the door of oppor 
tunity ajar so that every qualified and desery 
ing person who so desires may enter thereat.” 


This court has heretofore, in State ex 
rel. Schafer v. Spokane, 109 Wash. 263, 
quoted with approval the following from 
Ix parte Dickey, L. R. A. 1915 F, 840: 


“The right of a citizen to pursue any of the 
ordinary vocations on his own property and 
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with his own means can neither be denied nor 


unduly abridged by the Legislature, for the 
preservation of such right is the principal pur- 
pose of the Constitution itself. In such cases, the 
limit of legislative power is regulation and that 
power must be cautiously and sparingly exercised 


unless the business is of such character as places 
it within the category of social and commercial 
vils, such as gaming, the liquor traffic and nu 
merous other To this list may be added such 
useful occupations as may, under certain circum 
stances, become public or private nuisances, be 
cause offensive or dangerous to health. All of 
these fall within the broad powr of prohibition or 
suppression, some wholly and absolutely and 
others conditionally. Such pursuits as agricul 
ture, merchandising, manufacturing and indus 
trial trade cannot be dealt with at will by the 
Legislature. As to them, the power of regula 
tion is comparatively slight when they are 
onducted and carried on upon private property 
and with private means. But when a citizen 
clans a private right in public property, such 
ig a street or a park, a different situation is 
presented. Such properties are devoted primarily 
to general or public, not special or private uses, 
and they fall within almost plenary legislative 
power and control, In them all citizens have the 
usual and ordinary right in an equal degre 
ind to an equal extent. In the regulation there 
of, the Legislature cannot discriminate.’’ 


State Can’t Interfere With Lawful 
Business 


\uthoritices might be multiplied until 
the perusal of them would become ex- 
hausting, to the effect that in any of these 
matters, where the legislature is interfer- 
ing with lawful business, that the inter 
ference must have some fundamentally 
ound reason back of it. No such has 
been suggested in support of this legisla- 
tion. The act itself, unlike most acts in 
the later years, attempting to prescribe 
restrictions on human endeavor, contains 
no statement of its high and lofty purpose 
and it is left to conjecture and the limited 
ficld of judicial knowledge to create some 
theory upon which can be predicated the 
reasonableness of this statute. 

It is, as we have already said, not a 
statute which has anything to do with the 
regulation of the insurance business so 
that the insured may not be imposed upon 
and shall at all times receive fair and 
equitable treatment; it is merely an inter- 
ference with what has always been one 
of the ordinary businesses engaged in by 
whoever saw fit to do so; it prescribed no 
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Character 


HE difference between reputation and 

character is that the first is what other 
people think about you while the latter is 
what you know about yourself. 


Growth with age has developed character 
in this institution. Not something highly im- 
aginative but an unfaltering business policy 


Virile and vigorous in underwriting mat- 
ters... always ready to accept sound insurance 
risks... prompt in settling claims... in brief 


builds business by sincere methods and de- 
livers real protection in full measure. 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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mental or moral qualifications, establishes 
no standard of conduct or experience, 
leaves the selection of the agents entirely 
within the discretion of the insurance com- 
pany and does nothing in the way of pro- 
moting public welfare, but does afford a 
splendid opportunity for the private gain 
of a few. A regulation might be well con- 
ceived as promotive of the public welfare 
which provided that before a person could 
act as an insurance agent he must possess 
certain qualities of mind or character, but 
here we have nothing of that sort. The 
unfit, the unscrupulous, the dishonest and 
rapacious agent may be appointed and the 
experienced, honest and deserving who 
have devoted a lifetime to their business 
may be excluded, for no other reason than 
that in their community the quota is already 
filled. 

The record in this case shows that ap 
pellant Ferrell is in every way qualified 
to act as an agent and that he is denied a 
license merely because in his community 
two other agents have already reccived 
their licenses. The statute is unreasonable 
and is therefore violative of the appel- 
lant’s constitutional rights and the judg 
ment which is appealed from is reversed. 

Signed by Judges Mackintosh, Main, 
Bridges, Votman, Holcomb and Perberton. 


Three Judges Dissent 


The dissenting judge (Parker) wrote 
this opinion, which is also concurred in 
by Judges Fullerton and Mitchell: 

[ dissent from the conclusion reached in 
the foregoing opinion. I think the claimed 
rights of appellant Ferrell are of no con- 
sequence in our present inquiry. To my 
mind the real constitutional question here 
involved is as to the right of the insurance 
company to have a_ greater number of 
agents in a given city, town or district 
than is prescribed by the act. I fail to see 
in what manner Ferrell’s constitutional 
rights are in the least involved. He has 
no constitutional right to enter into an 
agency or any other contract with the in- 
surance company which that company does 
not have the power to enter into. As a 
regulatory measure prescribing the powers 
of the insurance company, I am strongly 
of the opinion that the act is constitutional. 
As to the reasonableness of the regulation 
and the possible purpose of the legislature 
in enacting it, it is worthy of note that 
the word “agent” as defined by the express 
terms of the act, is an agent who is 


“duly authorized and commissioned by an 
insurance company, to solicit applications 
for and effect insurance in the name of 
the company, and to keep a complete rec- 
ord of all such transactions, and to dis- 
charge such other duties as may be vested 
in or required of the agent by said insur- 
ance company” ; 


and further, that there is no restriction in 
the act upon the number of solicitors who 
may be employed under such agent; express 
provision being made for the employment 
of such solicitors. For the purpose of in- 
vestigation and facilitating the keeping 
in touch with the business of insurance 
companies by the state insurance commis- 
sioner, the legislature may have had_ in 
view the thus curtailing of the number 
of record insurance agencies. Surely it 
cannot be said that this is an undue re- 
striction upon the rights of or interference 
with the business of insurance companies. 


Special Meeting Called By 
National Bureau For Sept. 4 


A special meeting of the compensation 
and liability department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters will be 
held on Thursday, September 4. Among 
the subjects that will be discussed will 
he workmen's compensation rates tor 
Tennessee and rates for owners and con- 
tractors protective insurance. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENT 


The New York office of the Continen- 
tal Casualty has appointed Edward I. 
Brown as a local agent at Asbury Park, 
N. J., for all lines. 
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“Simplest 
Thing 
in the 
World” 


—says the agent. 





“Parcel post insurance in the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company is as simple as it is safe. 


“Y our shipping clerk can insure every package you mas 
while he is wrapping it. He can do it right in your plant 


“That will save money because it will save time. Instead 
of making special trips to the post office your clerk can be 
busy at other work. 


‘A nother advantage is that as he insures the package he 


makes a record of it in a book bound with the policy. 
“Why, it’s as simple as A. B.C. If you ship two pack- 


ages a day or two hundred, it is safe, sure, and simple.” 


The agent told the assured other advantages of the Ohio 
Farmers parcel post or mail package insurance. If you are 
interested vou can learn about them by writing to the Home 
Office at Le Rov. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
Organized 1848 - - Le Roy, Ohio 


W. L. Perrin & Son 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
75 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. K. Schultz & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. M. Dinsmore & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
22 Leidesdorff Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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